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EDITORIAL 


WAS deeply impressed by the London String 
Quartet’s performance of César Franck’s Quartet 
in D minor. This album of six discs is one of the 

most notable of the many brilliant albums of chamber 
music with which we have been so lavishly provided 
by the Columbia Company during the last two 
years. I have always been disappointed at not 
having been able to write with as much enthusiasm 
as I had hoped about the electric records of the 
London String Quartet, because I have remembered 
all those Columbia snippets made by them, fifteen 
years ago and more, and I have remembered their 
shortened versions of Beethoven and Mozart quartets 
made for the Vocalion Company seven years ago, 
and the thrill of the morning when my Vocalion 
gramophone arrived and I put on the first side of 
the shortened version of the Schumann quintet 
played by them and Miss Ethel Hobday; and who 
that had so much pleasure from players would not 
be anxious to show his appreciation? Those 
records of the London String Quartet made by 
Columbia and Vocalion share with the orchestral 
records of Sir Landon Ronald made by H.M.V. 
an honoured niche in the ever-rising monument of 
gramophone music. 

It was good to find Columbia sensible of the 
splendid work this quartet had done in the past 
and according them an opportunity to show what 
they could do in comparison with the triumphs 
of the Lener combination. Yet, somehow or other, 
electric recording did not seem to suit them, and 
with all the good will in the world I have never 
been able to commend to my readers an outstanding 
performance of chamber music from their bows. 
We cannot afford to be sentimental at 6s. 6d. a disc. 

But this Franck quartet is a really beautiful 
performance, and I do not hesitate to say that 
I have found it the most satisfying performance of 
any of Franck’s work that we have had so far on the 
gramophone. The D minor quartet was played by 
the Virtuoso combination, and was one of the last 
quartets to be recorded by H.M.V. before the advent 
of electric recording. I remember hearing with 
some dismay as a piece of stable information the 
surprising smallness of the demand for it by the 
public. I do hope I shall not hear as another piece 


of stable information that the demand for this 
electric version is equally small. It is a work of 
surpassing beauty, and the. listener who fails to 
grow to love this quartet must lack spiritual imagina- 
tion and possess a muddy-metalled mind. I should 
be prepared to tell any man who did not love Blake’s 
poetry that he did not know what poetry was, and 
I should feel equally inclined to tell any man who 
did not love Franck’s music that he did not know 
what music was. We suffer nowadays from an 
alarming tolerance, and it is the duty of people who 
feel strongly that there are such things as absolute 
truth, absolute beauty, and absolute goodness not to 
tolerate the woolly standards of the moment. I read 
in the current number of The Radio Times the 
following letter: ‘‘ Love songs, love songs, that’s 
what I want .. . it is love that makes life worth 
living. I enjoy all the programmes except Chamber 
Music. That, I think, is beastly.” 

This sort of opinion may be merely the bray of a 
jackass heard over a hedge as we pass along a 
country road, but there is no reason why we should 
tether jackasses alongside public thoroughfares. 
The jackass may think his braying melodious, and 
our present attitude of fulsome indulgence toward 
idiots may end in our coming to think so ourselves. 
The word “idiot” is derived from a Greek word 
which means “‘ a private person.” I need not stress 
this point further. I have no wish to persecute 
people who do not like chamber music so long as 
they realise that their dislike of it indicates a lack 
of something in themselves. I have no desire to 
persecute or torment or jeer at or sneer at any human 
being who suffers from a mental or a physical 
deficiency ; but when these abnormal creatures 
advertise their deficiencies, then persecution becomes 
@ public service. 

The other day I travelled in a railway carriage, 
and a@ man with a nose of the same hue and size 
as a large waggling beetroot got into the carriage 
and sat down opposite to me. I would forbid such 
a man to enter a public conveyance without a veil, 
because there is no reason why anybody should be 
allowed to inflict such nausea on his fellow travellers. 
Charity does not enter into the question. This man 
could afford to travel first class, and any pity for his 
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affliction was destroyed by the defiant way he 
flaunted it. 

I hold equally that those people who write to the 
papers nowadays and proclaim the beastliness of 
chamber music are proclaiming their own beastliness 
in a way that should not be tolerated. The increasing 
tendency to regard one man’s opinions as being as 
good as another’s is deplorable. One rotten apple 
will infect a loft full if the apples touch each other ; 
but when the apples are all rotten the shallow 
optimism of to-day tries to believe that rottenness 
is a better state than soundness. People who do not 
like chamber music are quite prepared to persecute 
those who do by inviting the B.B.C. to omit it from 
their weekly programmes, but we who do like 
chamber music are inclined to congratulate ourselves 
on having 1eached a stage of progress far beyond 
a desire to persecute anybody. There, I maintain, 
we are wrong. If we believe that the enjoyment of 
chamber music is one of the major delights of this 
mortal life, it is our duty to annoy, harass, persecute, 
and even torture all those who by word or deed do 
anything to hinder the spread of it as a habit. No 
human institution ever had such an opportunity as 
the B.B.C. has to persecute people with beauty, and 
I am delighted to say that it has several times taken 
advantage of it with astonishing courage. I notice, 
however, that the continuous cannonade of turnip- 
heads lately is beginning to produce signs of 
demoralisation, and it is the duty of every reader 
of this paper to stand by during this cannonade of 
turnip-heads and help to repel it. There are readers 
of this paper who would blush with horror at the 
dead selves they saw reflected in early letters of 
theirs to me about their musical likes and dislikes. 
We have preached steadily the gospel that you 
cannot grow to like beautiful music unless you are 
prepared to persevere and persevere by repetition 
and repetition. You cannot expect to understand 
or follow, still less to enjoy, César Frank’s Quartet in 
D minor as you would follow and understand and 
enjoy some tag-rag tune of a “ talkie” film, the 
end of which you can whistle before the orchestra 
has played it. And as soon as I have written these 
words I am saying to myself, ‘‘ Yes, but the César 
Franck Quartet in D minor, played by the London 
String Quartet and issued by Columbia in an album, 
costs 39s.,’’ and once more the problem of how to get 
this exquisite music into the ordinary home becomes 
insoluble. 

The most gallant effort so far to solve the problem 
of cheap good music has been made by the Broadeast- 
Twelves in getting Maurice Cole and an orchestra 
on three ten-inch discs to play the Grieg Piano 
Concerto for six shillings. Personally, I thought 
it_was every bit as good as any of the more expensive 
recordings of this popular work, and a great deal 
better than one of them. I hope that the Broadcast- 
Twelves will soon have a shot at the Fifth Symphony 


of Beethoven, and then why not the Schumann 
Quintet ? Or why does not Mr. Cole ask his talented 
wife to play with him the Spring Sonata, and get 
in first with an English electric recording ? 

Respighi’s Pines of Rome, played by the Milan 
Symphony Orchestra under Molajoli on three ten-inch 
dark-blue Columbia dises was a welcome recording. 
I commend Respighi’s music to readers who are 
beginning to grow a little tired of Albert Ketelbey’s 
tone poems and are still feeling frightened of Richard 
Strauss’s. Respighi’s music has the virtues of a 
good historical novel—colour and movement, and 
a fine sweep of canvas. This is good extrovert 
music—to use the silly jargon of the literary 
moment—and thank heaven for it! One can have 
too much of the cerebration of humming-tops. 
Les Préludes of Liszt is extrovert music too, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed the performance by Albert Coates 
and the London Symphony Orchestra on two 
twelve-inch black H.M.V. dises. The recording is 
exceptionally good, and the music is luscious, and 
though I should not want to play it every evening 
I should play it often enough to buy it without 
feeling that I was going to get tired of it at once. 
H.M.V. have given us three excellent records of 
light music this month, and it is something of a 
job to choose between them. We are not likely to 
get a better Capriccio Italien than the one played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra and Leo Blech. 
This is a black-label disc. Then there is The Daughter 
of the Regiment Overture played by La Scala Orchestra 
under Santini. This is capital on a plum-coloured 
four and sixpenny, and so is Suppé’s Morning, Noon, 
and Night in Vienna Overture played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Heger on another 
four and sixpenny plum. 

Those who do not already possess Haydn’s 
Surprise Symphony should note the Parlophone 
recording on three discs by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, this time under Hans Knappertsbusch. 
This seems to me the best version we have had yet 
of this jolly work. I wonder if Haydn himself 
conducted his Symphony like this. I hope none 
of the ladies in the front row whom he was trying 
to surprise had lumbago. She would have had an 
awiul twinge if the old gentleman led her up the 
garden of dreams with such a pianissimo pianissimo 
as Herr Knappertsbusch before he came out with 
that surprising chord. 

Among the orchestral records at a popular price 
I note on a couple of three-shilling Edison Bell dises 
a pleasant performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite 
Suite de Concert by the New Margate Symphony 
Orchestra under H. Lodge, and on a four shilling 
Regal a well-balanced performance of The Barber of 
Seville Overture. The violet Brunswick records of 
the Unfinished Symphony played by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra under Sokoloff are good, but 
were they wanted? And the Columbia dark-blue 
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disc of Finlandia with Sir Henry Wood walking 
into the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra is good, 
but . . . I heard some lovely Sibelius on the radio 
last night, and we want that more. 

Vocal records of outstanding class have not come 
my way lately, though I must admit that I have not 
played them through with so much attention as 
usual, because when one is as busy as I have been 
lately singing is the last thing one wants to hear. 
Moreover, when one does listen it is difficult in such 
circumstances always to be fair. I was thoroughly 
exasperated by an H.M.V. ten-inch plum with 
Walter Glynne singing Sanderson’s Until, and what 
is called Annabelle Lee (Leslie). It does not very 
much matter what happens to the words in a song 
like Until, and if Miss Marjorie Hayward chooses 
to play a violin obbligato like the leader of a night- 
club orchestra that does not very much matter in a 
song like this, but when a composer called Leslie 
debauches with his dull music one of the loveliest 
lyrics ever written, and when that delightful tenor, 
Mr. Walter Glynne, makes half-a-dozen mistakes in 
the words of that lovely lyric, it matters very much. 
It matters very much, too, that the Editorial Staff 
of His Master’s Voice should confuse Edgar Allan 
Poe’s poem spelt Annabel Lee with a Tom Fool dance 
tune sacrilegiously called Annabelle Lee. 

An H.M.V. red-seal twelve-inch of Rosa Ponselle 
and Marion Telva singing Mira, O Norma, the great 
duet for soprano and contralto from Bellini’s Norma, 
was a delight. But I hear that the record does not 
do justice to the diva who has so greatly pleased 
London. Gluck and Homer in this duet used to 
provide one of my favourite vocal records in old days. 
I don’t think that in my present mood I will say 
anything about Casta Diva, for I really do not want 
to be unfair and at the moment I am disappointed 
by Rosa Ponselle’s record of it which H.M.V. brought 
out in the mid-June list. I wish she could have been 
recorded over here, for I do not think that the 
Victor vocal recording is nearly as good as our 
Hayes recording. The orchestra is another matter, 
and I hear of a super-recording of Stokowski which 
is on its way to me through the kindness and 
generosity of Mr. Axel Johnson, the Editor of The 
Phonograph, that admirable American opposite 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE to which it is really an 
indispensable adjunct. 

The Dominion Company are to be congratulated 
on an admirably chosen Irish supplement, quite a 
model in its way of how these supplements ought to 
be arranged. Perhaps the best record is a beautiful 
performance by Mr. Denis O’Neil of The Mountains 
of Mourne with Terence’s Farewell on the other side ; 
but a comedy sketch by Jimmy O’Dea and Harry 
O’Donovan called ‘‘ The Next Train ”’ runs it close. 
Then there are soprano songs, some good duets, some 
capital jigs, reels, and hornpipes by Leo Molloy’s 
Siamsa Gaedheal Band and last, but not least, two 

A* 


discs of Irish Gaelic songs by Seamus Clandillon. 
Talking of Irish Gaelic records I must write (rather 
late in the day but that in not my fault) of three 
really excellent Irish Gaelic records from Parlophone 
of the tenor, Dennis Cox. All three discs are beautiful, 
but I choose for special mention No Teaglag, which 
is almost word for word the same as our Scots Gaelic 
song No Dhachaidh. The song on the other side, 
Slaié6 na moan, is one of the most exquisite I have 
ever heard. I notice that the arrangement is by 
Julia Gray on the record, but I have a copy of the 
same song arranged by Carl G. Hardebeck. These 
arrangements by Carl G. Hardebeck are splendid, 
and I commend them to the notice of aspiring Gaelic 
singers and not less warmly, the English of them, to 
non-Gaelic singers. I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Neeson, the enthusiastic director of the Cork Broad- 
casting Station, the opportunity to become acquainted 
with these beautiful songs, and, as I was ignorant 
enough not to know of their existence before, I 
assume that there are many singers as ignorant of 
them as myself. There are three volumes called 
Gems of Melody, published by Carl G. Hardebeck at 
102 Limestone Road, Belfast, with an accompani- 
ment arranged for piano and harp, and there are 
several single songs of great beauty obtainable from 
Sullivan & Co., 14 Crow Street, Dublin. I do hope 
that singers will take this hint from me. 

I was glad to see two Gaelic records in the 
Zonophone list, and I liked Mr. Macphail Blair in 
O, Till A Leannain; but I am puzzled by his 
pronunciation, and it is a pity he uses the less 
beautiful version of the words. I wish we could get 
rid of the piano as an accompaniment, for it gives 
these Gaelic songs an altogether false drawing- 
room air. 

The great event of the month for me has been the 
publication of the first volume (A—H) of W. W. 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedie Survey of Chamber Music, in 
which I am proud to find my name as one of the 
humbler contributors, for I am thereby secure of the 
minor immortality that accrues to all associated with 
a monumental work of this nature. I trust that 
some of our readers will be able to afford the five 
guineas for the two volumes, but I do earnestly beg 
those who cannot to see that their libraries get it 
and to give themselves the pleasure of reading it 
through. The article by Vincent d’Indy on 
Beethoven’s chamber music is alone worth taking any 
amount of trouble to obtain a chance of reading. 
I need not introduce Mr. Cobbett to our readers. We 
know him and esteem him as a friend. The Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Musicians is a mar- 
vellous old man. I saw him win the billiard handicap 
at the Savile Club when he was over seventy-five. 
I saw him skip ashore at Jethou when he was 
seventy-eight, and I walked all round our cliffs with 
him discussing chamber music in general and 
Smetana in particular. I saw him skipping round 
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in a motor-car with several violoncellos when he was 
eighty. And now at eighty-two he is to be seen 
skipping round London with the first volume of his 
Cyclopedic Survey. ‘ Generally, music feedeth the 
disposition of spirit which it findeth,’’ wrote Bacon, 
and of none is that more true than of Walter Willson 
Cobbett. 

There has been a good deal of comment on my 
suggestion that names should be appended to 
musical works, and since everybody who has com- 
mented seems to consider that it is much better to 
use opus numbers and German publishers’ cata- 
logue numbers for works of music, there is no 
more to be said. But I must protest that I had 
not the slightest intention of suggesting that we 
should make any kind of attempt to illustrate the 
composer’s music. The sort of name that seems to 
me perfectly legitimate is such a one as the “ Arch- 
duke ” for Beethoven’s Trio Op. 97 in B flat major. 
Nobody supposes that this illustrates the private 
life of the Archduke Rudolf, or attributes to the 
name any emotional significance. At the same 
time, it is a convenient label. Various critics have 
alluded to the splendid severity of musical nomen- 
clature as if it were something fine and admirable 
in itself, in which they remind me of journalists 
who comment on the splendid severity of the appear- 
ance of American diplomats in evening dress among 
a crowd of European uniforms. No doubt they do 
look distinguished by mere force of contrast on such 
occasions of ceremonial splendour. They would 
have looked less distinguished, however, among a 
crowd of their fellow-countrymen at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; indeed, they would have 
looked indistinguishable from the crowd. But it is 
not a matter to waste any more argument over. 

However, I am most grateful to Mr. Percy Scholes 
for finding time to come out of his Swiss retreat in 
order to support me. 

I have been greatly touched by the kind, enthus- 
iastic letters I have been receiving ever since I made 
the announcement last month of my desire to start 
a new weekly devoted to criticism of radio. I must 
apologise for not replying individually to every one 
of my generous correspondents, but I am _ over- 
whelmed with work. I am happy to say that there 
will be no need for the present to ask any of my 
supporters to risk their money, as I have managed to 
raise the necessary capital privately, but should the 
success of the new paper justify its being turned into 
a public company I need hardly say that every reader 
who has taken the trouble to write and assure me 
of his support will have an opportunity of taking 
shares. 

I have finally settled that the name of the new 
paper is to be Voz, with The Radio Critic and 
Lastener’s Companion as sub-titles. I think I may 
safely pledge my word that there is only one subject 
with which Voz will not concern itself, and that is the 


gramophone ; any devotees of the gramophone who 
may resent the birth of Vow can feel sure they will 
find no change in the policy and conduct of the 
senior paper. With regard to that I may say here 
that, as the London Editor explains elsewhere in this 
number, we are busily engaged in examining the 
large number of replies to our questionnaire, so that 
any change we may make in the features of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will be dictated entirely by the 
expressed opinions of our readers. So prompt and 
full has been the response that we shall have a really 
valuable index to our readers’ wishes, for which in 
return we shall provide them not merely with the 
index of Vol. 6 of THE GRAMOPHONE, but also with 
an equally warm response to those wishes. 

We shall hope to achieve in the fresh woods and 
new pastures of Vox, however wide their extent and 
variety, as frank and intimate a relationship with 
our new readers as we feel we can claim to have 
established with the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Just six years ago toward the end of June I heard 
the news that we had sold out of the second number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, and we did not manage to get 
out another number until August, by which time 
we had established ourselves at 25 Newman Street. 
The success of THE GRAMOPHONE was largely due 
to those people who supported it in the very begin- 
ning, and I ask them to overlook (for they are 
most of them still reading us) this shameless attempt 
on my part to enlist their help and enthusiasm for 
Vox. Though they may not want Vow themselves, 
I am sure that all of them have friends who will want 
it, and I hope they will bring it before the notice of 
those friends. Several readers have written to ask 
why I do not start a literary weekly instead of a 
radio weekly. My answer is that Vow will include 
literary criticism, because it will be our job to 
criticise the literary critics of the B.B.C., just as we 
shall criticise the dramatic critics, the film critics, and 
all the other critics. We shall hope to benefit the 
gramophone by keeping an ear on every singer and 
every composer. For many years I have wanted 
to edit a garden paper, for I really know more about 
gardening than anything, and one of the pleasures 
I shall give myself in Vox is a gardening column which 
I shall write myself. And if my old friend Mrs. Cran 
slips up over the colour of a poppy, like Mr. Pott, 
the Editor of the Eatanswill Gazette, WE WILL BE 
THERE. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN : 
The Art of Rosa Ponselle: Hail to ‘The Radio Critic.” 


ISTORY’S habit of repeating itself is some- 
H Eines extremely irritating. The circumstances 

attending the début of Rosa Ponselle at 
Covent Garden last month bore an almost absurd 
resemblance to those associated not long ago with 
the coming of another celebrated gramophone 
artist—to wit, Amelita Galli-Curci. The earlier 
event, it is true, took place at the Albert Hall, thus 
giving a rather unfair idea of what an opera singer 
could do to justify (or mar) her reputation on the 
concert platform. Whereas the more _ recent 
débutante challenged criticism on the loftier plane 
of the stage, where acting comes into the picture as 
well as singing, especially when exhibited in a rdéle 
supposed to be susceptible of the grandest imaginable 
tragic interpretation. There remains, nevertheless, 
the fact that both prime donne were made an 
enormous fuss of on the strength of American, not 
European, fame; that, moreover, both were of 
Italian birth or parentage, and that, but for their 
gramophone records and the advance trumpeting 
thereby secured, both might have had to wait 
heaven knows how much longer before gaining the 
concentrated attention of the British public. But 
their London impresarios were, of course, in both 
cases well acquainted with the situation, and could 
be trusted to take full advantage of its oppor- 
tunities. It was very different in the days when 
singers came to England to make a name before 
crossing the Atlantic to make their fortunes. Then 
we got just a trifle nearer, I fancy, to appraising 
them purely on their merits. We did not run the 
risk, anyhow, of being influenced by the ‘“ puff 
preliminary,’’ to which we took care not to pay the 
smallest attention; while the glamour of piled-up 
superlatives boldly flaunted in gramophone ad- 
vertisements did not yet exist to throw us off our 
balance by raising our expectations too far above 
the normal pitch. Nor were there then the records 
themselves to take us by storm well in advance, 
through demonstrating beyond cavil what a marvel- 
lous coloratura soprano Galli-Curci really was, and 
what a celestial quality of voice, what supreme vocal 
artistry, were actually possessed by the amazing 
Rosa Ponselle. The critics at least could not be 
‘knocked out” before the fight had practically 
begun and before they had had time to strike a blow. 
Are they now? I wonder. 


Speaking for myself, I may say that my ability to 
form a calm, dispassionate judgment concerning the 
powers of the new American soprano was materially 
aided by the absence of first-night excitement. In 
other words, I did not hear her until her second 
appearance in the part of Norma. One trifling 
disadvantage resulted from that, namely, that she 
happened to be suffering from a slight cold, con- 
tracted, so I was told, midway between the two 
performances. 

The trouble was plainly perceptible in the medium 
register. It was also responsible, I fancied, for the 
extraordinary extent to which Mme. Ponselle relied 
upon her mezza voce. Very rarely indeed did she 
allow herself the indulgence of declaiming a passage 
with the full voice demanded by the nature of the 
utterance and the music. During the greater part 
of the opera, in fact, she was singing everything in 
this subdued, quiet manner, so utterly unlike the 
impetuous, unrestrained Norma of one’s early 
recollections and probably quite unlike the one 
depicted by Pasta or Grisi. There were moments 
when it sounded not only beautiful (it was always 
that) but particularly appropriate. Such, for in- 
stance, was the long-drawn phrasing of the wonderful 
opening to Casta diva; no singing could possibly 
have been lovelier under any conditions. Again, in 
the famous duet for the two women, Mira, 0 Norma, 
where Adalgisa stands pleading for the lives of the 
two children, holding each one by the hand, whilst 
Norma reclines on a couch with her head buried in 
the pillows, the living embodiment of grief and 
remorse. 

You might wonder whether she has even heard the 
appeal addressed to her in the so-familiar melody ; 
and then, without a movement or gesture to indicate 
its source, you suddenly hear the distant echo of an 
exquisite tone answering in softest pianissimo with 
the same notes sung to the words, ‘‘ Ah, perche, 
perche la mia costanza vuoi scemar con molli 
affetti?”’ (‘‘ Why seek to bend my resolution with 
gentle words? ’’) The effect of that soft entry was 
intensely pathetic, indescribably beautiful, and I 
could not remember to have heard it done exactly 
in that way before. But I cannot help thinking 
that it would have been more wonderful still had we 
not been already treated to a long evening of per- 
sistent mezza voce pervading alike aria and caballetta 
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and occasionally even declamatory recitative. Again 
and again did I feel that I would have given anything 
to hear a magnificent outburst of tone, rich, glorious, 
and powerful, to match one of Norma’s overwhelming 
torrents of indignation and injured pride. What I 
did hear was deliciously pure and sweet, delivered 
with the perfection of vocal art and an impeccable 
refinement of style (which is, after all, something 
rare enough to listen to with joy and thankfulness) ; 
but it was not the outpouring of the soul of Norma 
in magniloquent volume and thrilling grandeur, 
filling every corner of the theatre as I could remember 
to have heard Tietjens fill it. 


I am told that Mme. Ponselle on her first appear- 
ance had evinced more of this requisite power, 
especially in the great scene of the final act. If so, 
it would have been only right in fairness to her if 
the management had made an announcement on 
the second night to the effect that she was suffering 
from slight indisposition. As it was, I daresay 
there were not twenty people in the audience who 
noticed that there was anything the matter. Like 
the accomplished technician she is, she conquered 
her difficulties with masterful skill; resonance and 
the ring of a tragic accent in the middle of the voice 
were alone lacking to lend dramatic significance to 
her clear, incisive coloratura. Her timbre is of a 
quality that never fails to satisfy the ear, her scale 
is @ model of purity, her intonation quite faultless. 
Her gifts as an actress are also exceptional, though 
whether completely suited to a part like Norma, 
which requires classic dignity and a noble breadth 
of stride and gesture that seem to sweep the 
whole stage in a single movement, I must take leave 
to doubt. Her facial expression, too, despite un- 
usual alertness and intelligence, just misses that 
withering glance of scorn and contempt which should 
appear to sink creatures like Pollio and Adalgisa to 
the level of worms grovelling at Norma’s feet. Yet 
all this, and more, will I willingly dispense with any 
day for the joy of hearing Casta diva sung as Rosa 
Ponselle—cold or no cold—sang it on the occasion 
I have been describing. 


For the rest, enough that Bellini’s opera seemed 
to be wearing well, and extracted notes of admiration 
from quarters where least expected. It suffered as 
usual from the inferiority of the tenor, since no 
decent tenor will consent to impersonate the ob- 
noxious Pollio; and that matters more than some 
people think. On the other hand, Sgra. Cattaneo 
used her fine mezzo to good purpose in the music of 
Adalgisa, and Vincenzo Bellezza treated the old- 
fashioned score with the same sedulous care that he 
would have done a Puccini or a Ponchielli. Apropos 
the latter, ample evidence was forthcoming a few 
nights later when La Gioconda was revived; only 
one thing is certain: this splendid opera needs 
cutting down to about two-thirds of its present 


length. The long conversations and monologues in 
recitative, however essential to the plot, are dis- 
astrously tedious in a musical sense. To be candid, 
the best music is either to be found in the gramophone 
selections, including the delightful Ballet of the Hours, 
in the two big ensembles and the “ sea-shanty ”’ 
chorus, which, of course, requires the stage. Per- 
sonally speaking, I would sooner hear Francesco 
Merli’s record of Cielo e mar than behold him in the 
act of singing it. He is, I think, one of the 
‘* stickiest ’? actors that Italy has sent us for a long 
time. Happily there was compensation here in the 
strong and consistent by-play of Giovanni Inghilleri 
as that double-dyed villain, Barnaba; while 
Fernando Autori and Irene Cattaneo made a lively 
‘‘ tuppence-coloured ’? Venetian married couple of 
the period; and Maria Castagna sang her Voce di 
donna very soothingly, amid a pin-drop silence that 
apparently encompassed the entire population of 
Venice. One only encounters these strange samples 
of mass hypnotism in the domain of opera. 


Rosa Ponselle was, I thought, more truly in her 
element in a picturesquely melodramatic role such 
as La Gioconda than as the statuesque, impressive 
Norma. She was also, I was glad to find, in complete 
command of her vocal resources and thus able at the 
right moment to project her penetrating head notes 
clear above the din of the competing sounds. The 
effect in the ensemble was superb, though not 
perhaps more striking than that of her rich middle 
and lower notes in those descending cadenza-like 
bravura passages whereof Ponchielli was so in- 
ordinately fond. Best of all, however, was the 
requisite combination of voice and art displayed in 
her attack and holding of that glorious B flat, 
immediately following the Voce di donna, where, as 
the crowd is dispersing, La Gioconda gives expression 
at once to her gratitude for her mother’s release 
and her absorbing passion for her disguised prince, 
Enzo the Reckless. Here, methought, was nought 
of melodrama; here nought that owed a tittle of 
its effect to those restless ever-changing shades of 
facial expression (too constant to be natural) ; 
nought to account for the thrill save the sheer 
loveliness of a single long-held note, a miracle that 
the human voice properly directed could alone 
achieve, and worthy in its loveliness to linger in 
one’s memory with that exquisite mezza voce entry 
in the Mira, o Norma, which I have already referred 
to. Summing up the combined reflections, one 
could come to but a single conclusion: Rosa 
Ponselle, apart from her born natural gifts, is 
unquestionably endowed with the qualities and the 
art that constitute a great singer. 


* * * 
I am anxious for many reasons to take this early 


opportunity of bestowing my whole-hearted blessing 
upon the scheme set forth last month by our tireless 
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editor for starting his new periodical, The Radio 
Crilic. Such a paper as this, long urgently needed, 
has now been made an absolute necessity by the 
recent unprecedented developments at Savoy Hill. 
Not only has the B.B.C. taken root in the life of 
the nation as the provider and dispenser of every 
phase of art, science, and literature that can be 
transmitted by wireless broadcasting, but it has 
crown into the largest and most powerful monopoly 
that music has ever possessed in this or any other 
country. It likewise owns its own journals, its own 
literary staffs, its own critics—ready and able to 
criticise anything under the sun with the exception 
of the work done by the people whom it engages to 
carry out its programmes. This missing link it is 
that The Radio Critic is intended to supply; and 
everyone who realises the importance of fearless 
independent criticism for the maintenance of a high 
artistic standard in any branch of this vast under- 
taking must instantly have perceived the value of 
the idea projected by Mr. Compton Mackenzie in 
the June number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It appealed to me in a special degree, because, as 
it happens, I have in this matter already enacted 
the role of prophet and lifted up my voice in the 
wilderness on more than one occasion. At a period 
when I was permitted to talk before the microphone 
more frequently than I am now, I was the first to 
raise My voice in protest against the faulty diction, 
the bad pronunciation, the inaudible consonants, 


LE} 
RA 


the husky, over-noisy or over-faint specimens of 
vocal tone that speakers used to afflict us with 
before Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Walford Davies came 
along. I was the first to begin a crusade against the 
plague of singers with a tremolo who afflicted “us 
three or four years ago, even more numerously and 
egregiously than they do to-day. Finally, I was the 
first, in my capacity as chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Critics’ Circle, to bring Sir (then 
Mr.) John Reith into personal contact with my 
colleagues of that body, and to warn the latter that 
the day was at hand when, whether they liked it or 
not, they would have to deal with B.B.C. perform- 
ances in the columns of their various journals. This 
prediction has been partially fulfilled, but to nothing 
near the extent that it ought to be and sooner or 
later will be. 


Meanwhile, for the salvation of all parties con- 
cerned, and more especially, as 1 take it, for the 
ultimate benefit of the B.B.C. itself, here comes our 
versatile and ingenious Editor, bringing along with 
him the promise of The Radio Critic, the very thing 
that is wanted to guide aright the judgment of the 
huge, ever-growing multitude of wireless listeners. 
Is there any need for me to repeat that I think it a 
splendid idea? Surely not—any more than I need 
apologise for foretelling its instantaneous and un- 
equivocal success. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


m 


THE QUESTIONNAIRES 


By THE LONDON EDITOR 


word ‘* questionnaire ” has been used. Indeed 

it is not to be found in the O.E.D., and Fowler’s 
“Modern English Usage’ is disparaging about it, 
saying that it should be spelt with one “n” and 
pronounced in English fashion and suggesting that 
the 16th century “ questionary ” might be revived 
with advantage. 


That, however, is beside the point. The word has 
been used and need not be repeated if it is a stumbling 
block. A list of questions was printed in the May 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE, and our readers were 
asked to fill in the answers; by way of bribe they 
were offered a free copy of the Index to Volume Six, 


(ro of our readers is indignant because the vile 


which would otherwise cost them half-a-crown. 
The bribe was curiously ineffective because it seems 
to have been accepted only by those who would gladly 
have answered any questions put to them, without 
any quid pro quo—the rest, the majority, who need 
a stimulus to persuade them to do anything of this 
sort, were simply not pricked to action. Which was 
foolish of them, seeing that the Index, at its worst, 
is far the most handy and comprehensive guide to 
records obtainable, and that sooner or later in the 
year everyone who buys THE GRAMOPHONE is bound 
to want to know whether such and such a work or 
title has been recorded before. 


But that, too, is beside the point. The Index cost 
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a great deal to produce, and the vast majority of 
our readers have lost the chance of getting it for the 
price of five minutes’ work and a halfpenny stamp. 
The comparatively few who seized the opportunity 
have now received the Index and are probably well 
content to have it. 


I have spent a good many exciting and fatiguing 
hours in a merely preliminary glance through the 
replies—so rapid and cursory a glance that any 
comments this month can only be of a very general 
nature. We have filed the replies carefully, and at 
leisure we shall go through them in detail. But in 
the meanwhile if any reader who has answered our 
questions has occasion to write to us on any subject 
he need only mention his existence in these files and 
we shall be able to look up his dossier and answer 
his further questions with far more assurance than 
has hitherto been possible. 


For the bulk of these questionaries are human 
documents. They make extraordinary reading, they 
fascinate by the wealth and variety of character and 
circumstances revealed. They would astonish the 
new reader who, in his ‘‘ Remarks,’”’ says he wishes 
that THE GRAMOPHONE were more of a family paper 
and less of a Financial Times. They would astonish, 
I venture to think, the editor of any other magazine. 
They would certainly astonish those members of the 
gramophone trade who have been in doubt whether 
they could profitably use THE GRAMOPHONE as an 
advertising medium. 


There is no need to exaggerate. Grant that those 
who have answered our questions are the enthusiasts, 
a small fraction of our readers, who cannot be taken 
as typical of the gramophone public. One in every 
five of them has. read THE GRAMOPHONE from the 
very start, and the other four are just as keen. Yet 
among the 1662 questionaries that I have looked 
through, hardly any are casually filled in, practically 
none is facetious ; nearly all are full of information, 
supplemented with comments and criticisms that 
often run over into sheets of extra note-paper. It 
would be idiotic as well as cynical to regard these 
documents as anything less than a fine tribute to the 
writers and a fine tribute to THE GRAMOPHONE, by 
which all of us who have been connected with it 
must be profoundly and sincerely moved. 


I shall leave the Editor to express our feelings as 
well as his own when he has seen the questionaries, 
and will confine myself to some brief comments on 
the notes that I have made. 


The answers of overseas readers are for the most 
part not available at the time of writing, and the 
following remarks apply to a fraction of our home 
readers—about 1650 of them. Taking gramophones 
first of all, I find that very nearly fifty per cent. of 
them have H.M.V. gramophones. I do not think 
I noticed a dozen readers having gramophones 


that are not more or less regularly advertised in 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and several of them were 
definitely new readers. This is worth emphasising, 
because it shows how closely our readers have 
followed our advice and even exhortation in this 
matter. There are dozens of makes of gramophones 
which are never mentioned in these pages ; we have 
always said that there may be some very good makes 
among them, but we have urged readers, if they 
want to be sure, to buy no gramophone that has not 
been tested and approved by our Expert Committee. 


So far as records are concerned the figures are 
more vague and less interesting. Many readers keep 
their collections at a level, discarding old discs as 
they buy new ones; others hoard them. More than 
a quarter of them have less than a hundred, but a 
rather larger proportion have between one and two 
hundred, 272 have between two and three hundred, 
224 have between three and five hundred, 113 be- 
tween five hundred and a thousand; from this 
point there is a drop to 28 who have between one 
and two thousand, and only 14 apparently have 
over two thousand. These figures will astonish our 
American readers, but I suspect, indeed I know, that 
some of our readers with the largest collections have 
not sent in papers. 


The impression made in gleaning even these few 
statistics is one of great variety. Often a Dives 
has an antiquated machine which he thinks un- 
equalled by any later models ; sometimes a Lazarus 
has a fine machine, on the instalment system, but 
only a dozen records. The large number of home- 
made machines is striking, and to these most of the 
electrical reproducers should be added. 


As for steel versus fibre needles and varieties of 
soundboxes, these must wait for a further scrutiny 
of the data; and so, too, must any remarks on the 
‘* Remarks,”’ which are so voluminous and contra- 
dictory as almost to defy analysis. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 








VOICE TRAINING 


and 


THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his.Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 
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“NAME THIS CHILD” 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


the solemn clergyman utters that command, 
there have, it is true, been godless godfathers 
and godmothers who have flippantly replied in some 
such easy going way as “‘ Septimus ”’ or ‘‘ Decima.”’ 

Were I the clergyman I should pat the baby 
pityingly on the head, glare at the friends and relatives 
and remark “I said ‘ name,’ not number, this child.” 

Yet that sort of numbering is not so very bad. 
Perhaps its latinity saves it. Latin no longer 
being the usual speech of the home and the market 
place, the number looks and sounds something like a 
name, and the growing child perhaps hardly realises 
he or she has been treated like a convict or a motor 
car. 

Anyhow the cruelty even of parents has its limits, 
and you have, I think, never found people dubbing 
their offspring with a plain “7” or “10.” Fancy 
the appearance of the flyleaf of the Family Bible in 
the Bach family if that had been done. See old 
John Sebastian, spectacles on nose, counting up his 
previous children on his fingers, and bringing the 
list up to date. Instead of 

27 Dec., 1708.—Catharina Dorothea 
22 Nov., 1710.—Wilhelm Friedemann 
and the like, the page would run— 


(a) By My Frrst WIFE. 


A ND when, taking the innocent babe in his arms, 


27: 12: ’08 ‘i Opus 1 girl 
22 : 11: °10 ee ren ahh a boy 
23: 2: °13 _ - Cae girl 
Do. Ka is gece boy 

$8: 3:°sM ‘a “a tek boy 

i: 6:°s ‘a és ay boy 

(6) By My SrEconp WIFE. 

3: 1: ’°33 7 Opus 7 girl 
7: 3: RM ~ wi a boy 
14: 4: °25 oe ‘i ee boy 
6: 4:°% "a ss i girl 

30 : 10: ’27 és - ae boy 
10:10: ’29 ae BE at: Sa girl 
3: 3.3 ae - os <n girl 

8: 3: ’3l ig ‘is i girl 
23: 6: *33 53 i » Te boy 
5: 11: °33 F eh a i boy 

7: 0: 36 hs a eae boy 

30 : 10: °37 ‘és sa a ‘oe girl 
22: 2: "42 ae aa girl 


Similarly the family of Schubert’s father would have 
run from 1 to 19. What a worrying business for the 
uncles and aunts to address them all correctly when 
they came to tea! 

Can’t everybody see what an enormous loss of 
personality goes when human beings are numbered 
instead of named? That, I suppose, is one reason 
why they use numbers in prisons. The reduction 
to numeration is symbolical. By murdering his 


wife and children the man has lost his claim to 
recognition as a human being. He is an item in an 
inventory. It can’t be denied that he is still flesh 
and blood, but his soul has gone. I should hate to 
go to prison for that very reason. [ don’t admire 
my present name, which is often mispronounced in 
a horribly squashy sort of way, but worse than that 
would be the description— 

No. 3172, entered 21.7.29: to be released 21.7.49. 

Crime, maliciously wounding a young composer. 

Such a description is a veritable grave. 
can live therein. 

Yet this cold statistical treatment is all that 
composers give to many of their loveliest creations. 
They deliberately suppress the individuality of their 
compositions. Look at the official opus numbers of 
Chopin running to 73: of Mendelssohn, running to 
121; of Schumann, running to 148; of Schubert, 
to 173 ; of Beethoven, to 256 ; of Johann Strauss the 
elder, to 477. Fortunately a few of their works 
(especially those of Schumann and Strauss) are picked 
out by the addition of names—and as the Editor of 
THE GRAMOPHONE has remarked, those are the com- 
positions that the public remembers. 

As I am trying to hint, I thoroughly sympathise 
with the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE in his preference 
for names over numbers for musical compositions. 
A few professional musicians may talk opus numbers 
but the general public never will. There are excep- 
tional people, of course, in whose minds numbers 
possess a real individuality, but they are scarce. I 
once had an uncle who could remember (indeed who 
couldn’t forget) the number of any hymnin the hymn 
book, any house in any street at which he had ever 
called, any telephone number he’d ever used, and so 
on. He lisped in numbers for the numbers came. 
But the worthy man was good for little else, and left 
me nothing in his will. 

To most people numbers are a confounded nuisance. 
Personally I can’t even remember the number of 
Honegger’s locomotive, and wish he called it ‘‘ The 
Flying Californian,” or something like that. What 
dates do people remember? In English history 
55 B.c. and A.D. 1066 and 1815 are about all lots of us 
ever really learn. The others just stick until the 
examination age is passed and then evaporate. 

Of course, musical compositions, in addition to their 
numbers, are often also described by their key. But 
that doesn’t help. To the public it is merely some- 
thing additional to try to remember—another 
bugbear. What a folly for a musical parent to dub 
his offspring ‘‘ Opus 51, No. 3, in B flat major,” and 
then to think the man in the street will dote on it 
and write to the B.B.C. to ask for it again. 


Nothing 
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Opus 51, No. 3, in B flat major is as flat and colour- 
less a description as could possibly be imagined. 
Frankly can you think of a worse? Composers 
are poor business men, or they would long ago have 
seen that in this matter of describing their works they 
were deliberately putting themselves under a heavy 
handicap as compared with painters, sculptors, poets, 
novelists and every other class of creative artist whose 
arts deal with more concrete subjects, and who have 
therefore never been led into the error of statistical 
nomenclature. 

Now why do my fellow critics oppose the Editor of 
THE GRAMOPHONE who is giving publicity to a 
practical general proposition? There is no finer- 
spirited or more thoughtfully conscientious set of men 
in Britain than the London music critics, and they 
are (most of them) genuinely wishful for the greater 
popularity of the art they serve. But their treadmill 
life is necessarily narrowing. Except for one or two 
younger men who are sent by their senior colleagues 
to occasional competitions, festivals and the like, they 
don’t see life. They daily perambulate just that short 
well-beaten track that leads from the Aolian Hall to 
the Wigmore, from the Wigmore to the Queen’s, and 
the Queen’s back to the AXolian. At this time of the 
year they occasionally get half-a-mile further afield 
to Covent Garden, and on Saturday and Sunday a 
few of them actually go right out to the Kensington 
Gardens district and accept the musical hospitality 
of that sincere music lover, the Prince Consort. 


Occasionally there comes as a blessed relief a provin- 


cial festival, Leeds, Gloucester or Norwich, perhaps. 
But all their life through (and some of them have been 
at this sad game for twenty, thirty or more years) 
they are attending the conventicles of the elect. 
They are good Christians, but they know little of any 
preachings to the heathen or any answering of 
sceptical objections in Hyde Park. 

_ If fifty people are assembled in Zolian Hall to hear 
Karakowski, the famous violinist of whom nobody 
has ever previously heard, perform with his celebrated 
perfection Op. 73, in D minor, they’ll be there in 
preference to remaining quietly in their own homes 
to hear a musical message that is likewise going into 
almost every home in the kingdom. 

Of course their editors send them to the hall and 
give them space to fill with fine, well thought out 
criticism that next to nobody beyond the fifty who 
were present will ever trouble to read. Their 
editors send them—but if they themselves saw the 
futility of neglecting the music that a great proportion 
of the readers of their paper have actually heard, they 
would have brought pressure to bear on the editors 
before now. ‘* Except the Observer, the Saturday 
Review and one or two provincial journals ,’”’ says 
Mr.Compton Mackenzie, ‘‘no paper pays any attention 
to the programmes of the B.B.C.,” and that, whilst 
primarily the fault of the proprietors and editors, is 
also partly the fault of the critics. Gramophone 


record reviews now appear in most papers, but it 
wasn’t the critics who pleaded for that, but the 
advertisement managers who imposed it. 

No, the critics, unfortunately, are the last people 
who should be allowed to judge a case of this particu- 
lar kind—one which concerns the musical interests 
of the broad public. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, as an 
enlightened musical amateur, knows a good deal 
more about it than they. 

Here is the editor of the British Music Society’s 
Bulletin telling us— 

The proposal set forth by the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
does not take into account the fact that if all the big 
works in the gramophone lists were christened, the buying 
public would be in exactly the same difficulty as before, for 


how shall a man tell whether the Fire alarm sonata has a 
greater claim to his attention than the Steeplechase quartet ? 


You see, the dear fellow simply can’t grasp the 
point. Of course “ Steeplechase Quartet ’’ doesn’t 
tell the man in the street any more about the quality 
of the quartet than did Quartet in A flat, Op. 93. 
What ‘“ Steeplechase” does, that A flat, Op. 93 
doesn’t, is to give the composition a ‘‘ handle ”’ by 
which the man in the street can take hold of it. If 
he hears the ‘*‘ Steeplechase” broadcast, and likes it, 
he can tell his pals in the train next morning and 
discuss it with them, and they will know what he’s 
talking about and give their views, too. He can call 
in at Mrs. Imhof’s and ask if there exists a gramo- 
phone record of ‘The Steeplechase.” He can 
recognise the piece when it appears again in a pro- 
gramme in The Radio Times, and make up his mind to 
listen to it and see if he likes it as much as before. 


Who would feel drawn to Brighton if the adver- 
tisements gave its name as ‘50.50 N. lat; O. 9 W. 


long?” If Mr. Compton Mackenzie, instead of 
inventing exciting titles like ‘Sinister Street,” 
“The Passionate Elopement,” and “The Altar 


Steps,” had simply numbered his works 1 to 1397 he 
wouldn’t now be a rich enough man to think of start- 
ing a weekly paper. 

As for the naming of the existing classics, that’s a 
matter for careful consideration (and should receive 
it). But on his general proposition that musical 
compositions should bear names, the Editor of THE 
GRAMOPHONE is absolutely right. And I should 
guess every salesman and saleswoman in a gramo- 
phone record store would support him. Those are 
the people who know the public mind—not the 
music critics. The music critics do know what’s 
good for the public but they don’t know how to give 
it them. If they sold tea they would sell good tea, 
but they would fail in business because they know 
nothing of the arts of wrapping and labelling. 

Now that music, real music, has at last, by the 
Gramophone and Radio, got right through to every- 
body’s home, names not numbers are a vital need. 


Percy A. SCHOLES. 
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WHILE I REMEMBER 


By GRACIE FIELDS 


was the eldest of a family of four. My father was 

an engineer and, although he earned a comfortable 
wage, it was only just enough for my mother to 
manage on. Clothes for her family was the chief 
problem and I remember that as I grew out of a 
frock it was passed on to my sisters. Betty would 
have it first and it would finally end its career with 
Edith. Tommy, being a boy, was fortunate enough 
to escape these communal possessions ! 

As my mother went about her housework she 
would sing old-fashioned 
songs. I used to try to 
harmonise with her. She 
called my efforts ‘ foony 
noises’? and would threaten 
me with a clog! This was 
the beginning of my song 
singing efforts. 

Opposite our house were 
some theatrical lodgings, fre- 
quented by travelling pro- 
fessionals. They were mostly 
from the local music hall and 
hardly at the top of their 
profession. But to me any- 
body connected with a theatre 
was an actor, and I thought 
they were marvellous folk. I 
was only a small girl, but 
already my imagination was 
set on the stage as the only 
possible career for myself. My 
thoughts were continually 
centred on the house opposite. 
I had what I thought was a 
brilliant idea. For two or 
three evenings I stood on 
our doorstep and sang and 
yodelled at the top of my voice. I ingeniously 
thought that one of the great actors lodging opposite 
would hear me, open the front door, rush across 
the street, hail me as a genius and insist on immedi- 
ately taking me to be introduced to his friend, 
George Edwardes. All that did happen was that I 
was eventually, and brusquely, told to ‘“ shoot oop.” 
I did. 

When I was eight I entered for a singing com- 
petition at a neighbouring picture house. I sang one 
of the songs which my mother had taught me: 
** What makes me love you as I love you ? ”’ Disaster 
nearly happened, for I started the song long before 


|: was in 1899 that I was born in Rochdale. I 





my accompanist was ready. When the manager 
announced that I was the winner of the prize I 
nearly jumped out of myself. The result of this was 
a week’s engagement, for which I received thirty 
shillings. That was an immense fortune to me then, 
and I took home my first earnings with great pride. 
Two years later I became a half-timer at a mill. 
Every morning I continued to go to school; every 
afternoon, I went to the mill dressed in the traditional 
shawl and clogs and with a tin can. My earnings, 
small as they were, helped to balance the weekly 
family budget on the right 
side. 
Whenever I could I went to 
a Manchester music hall, sat 
in the gallery and studied the 
ways and methods of the per- 
formers. At this time there 
was a juvenile troupe called 
‘*Charburn’s Young Stars” 
touring the provinces. Theirs 
was what is professionally 
termed a song and dance 
turn. When I first saw them 
I inwardly said, “‘ Gracie, 
that’s the job for you.” But 
it was not so easy to persuade 
my father and mother, and 
there was a lot of argument 
before they finally gave way 
to my tears. It wasn’t that 
they had any puritanical 
notions about the theatre, but 
they rightly felt that 1 was 
much too young to leave home. 
After all, 1 was only twelve. 
I was with the troupe for 
exactly six weeks. After the 
first excitement had subsided 
I got desperately home-sick, and it was only pride 
that kept me going for so long. I returned home 
and resumed my lessons and my shawl and clogs. 
A year or two went by. Then I joined “ Haley’s 
Juveniles.”’ By the time I was fifteen I was a single 
act. I sang “ straight ’’ songs, most of them strongly 
sentimental. Many of them were the songs my 
mother sang when I tugged at her apron strings. 
My “straight”? songs were not a great success. 
After a time when I reached the second verse I 
burlesqued the sentiment. The audience liked that 
and this was more or less the foundation of my 
present methods. 
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Once I had an engagement in Rochdale. My 
job was to sit in the gallery whilst a man on the 
stage voiced sentimental ditties. Then when he 
got to the chorus, I had to jump up from my seat 
and sing it. On the first night there was an old 
lady sitting next to me and when I got up she told 
me to ‘‘ shoot oop, laass, and sit down.” I thought 
the ‘‘act”’ was ruined and burst out crying, but 
the house thought it was a gag and roared with 
laughter. 

Then I joined a revue called “ Yes, I think so.” 
I had one song before a front cloth whilst the scenery 
was being changed. I could hardly hear my own 
voice so great was the noise made by the flats being 
run on the stage behind. I don’t think the manage- 
ment thought much of me. It was in this revue that 
I first met Archie Pitt. When it was suggested 
that my contract should be terminated, Archie 
said, *‘ If she goes, so do I.”” Well, we both went ! 

Archie had just written his first revue—it still 
lacked a name—and was anxious to try it out. 
He asked me if I would go with it. I said I would. 
Archie held out his hand, and I took it and said, 
‘It’s a bargain.”’ That’s the name we gave the 
revue. Incidentally, that handshake is the only 
contract I have ever had with Archie, excepting a 
marriage certificate. I suppose that is rather a big 
exception. 

At that time I was under contract to a Manchester 
agent. Archie and I went to see him and to ask 
him for my release. He said he would cancel the 
contract for twelve pounds. Neither Archie nor 
I had so much money. But that agent was a very 
good sort, and eventually we paid him two pounds 
down and a pound a week ! 

“It’s a Bargain’? opened at the Old Tivoli, 
Manchester. The first week we gave sixteen per- 
formances, for which we were paid £65. Out of this 
there were twenty artists to pay and an agent’s 
commission. It was the beginning of the war and 
theatres were doing very badly. At the end of three 
weeks, Archie’s savings were exhausted. 

At Christmas our dinner mainly consisted of 
oranges and a dozen of us shared a pudding which 
my mother had sent me. 

At West Stanley we nearly had to close down. 
Our next booking was at Liverpool and Archie 
simply hadn’t got the money to pay our fares there. 
Archie’s brother, Bert Aza, went to Liverpool 
and somehow managed to borrow £40 from a kindly 
director of the theatre. He immediately wired this 
to Archie. But a stranger thing had happened 
at West Stanley. One night a young man came 
into Archie’s dressing-room and congratulated him 
on the show. ‘“ You must be making a mint of 
money out of it,’’ he remarked. This fairly appealed 
to Archie’s sense of the ridiculous, and he laughed. 
He then explained the circumstances. The young 
man didn’t know Archie from Adam, but he at 


once advanced him the necessary £40. It was a 
fortunate coincidence that many years after Archie 
was able to help this stranger in his time of trouble. 

At Liverpool the luck changed, and for three 
years “‘ It’s a Bargain ” just about paid its way. 

Then Archie decided to produce “‘ Mr. Tower of 
London.”? Production costs were provided by the 
sale of the costumes and scenery of ‘ It’s a Bargain.”’ 
We opened in 1918 at Long Eaton. It ran for seven 
years and 5,824 performances. The first week the 
takings were £70. Altogether it made £400,000. 

A curious thing about “‘ Mr. Tower of London ”’ 
was that all the girls in the company were new to 
stage work. Then after a time it almost became a 
family affair. As my sisters left school they joined 
us, aS also did my brother Tommy. Then Archie 
had his brother Bert as booking and general business 
manager, and later on, as they were released from 
the army, others of the Pitt family came along. 
We were certainly a very happy party, and Archie 
always pleased me by the way he treated his artists. 
Any girl in the show who wanted to go home was 
given a fortnight’s holiday, full pay and her return 
fare. 

In 1923, Archie and I were married. To enjoy a 
honeymoon we had to cancel a date. We spent 
a week in Paris. It was the first real holiday I had 
had up to then. Archie and I certainly had a 
crowded week. 

Then Sir Oswald Stoll booked ‘Mr. Tower of 
London ” for a week at the Alhambra. Our costumes 
had got rather worn out on tour, and I felt that what 
was tolerable in the provinces would hardly pass 
muster in London. We were all rather frightened 
of the Alhambra. So I sat up at nights making 
new dresses and hats for the chorus. I’ve always been 
very fond of making clothes, but I don’t think this 
quite justified a letter I received from an unknown 
lady. She wrote that she had heard that I made 
all my own frocks. As it seemed that I liked needle- 
work would I make her frocks for her three little 
girls? She even enclosed their measurements. 

We did well at the Alhambra. Sir Oswald Stoll 
not only gave us return engagements, but a London 
producer offered me £200 a week. This offer staggered 
me then, but I refused it. I was too happy with 
‘Mr. Tower of London.” At length we rang the 
final curtain down on this revue at the Empire, 
Leeds. It was like saying good-bye to an old friend. 
Then Archie produced ‘‘ By Request.” During the 
run of this, I had some odd weeks free. Sir Oswald 
Stoll offered me engagements at the Alhambra 
as a single turn. I hadn’t appeared alone since I 
was a juvenile. Nor did the fact that I was to 
perform before a London audience make me less 
nervous. But it was all right. I sang my songs, 
first verse seriously, second burlesque, and made 
my ‘“foony’’ little noises and everybody seemed 
well pleased. 
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But I did have a shock when Sir Gerald du Maurier 
came round to my dressing-room and wanted to 
engage me as his leading lady for his new play at 
the St. James’s. The character wasn’t even a Lanca- 
Shire lass, but a peeress. I thought he was joking 
but he wasn’t; and finally overwhelmed by his 
seriousness, I accepted his offer. The play was 
**$.0.8.” In the play I died early. After that I 
used to take a taxi to the Alhambra and appear 
there, singing my ordinary songs. It wasn’t such 
a strain as being a peeress. 

My next surprise was when I was asked to take 
part in the Command Performance before the King 
and Queen at the Coliseum. Here I need not have 
been nervous at all for their Majesties soon made 
me feel at home. 

Another exciting event in my life followed when 
I undertook, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to play 
the part of Topsy in ‘‘ Topsy and Eva ”’ at the Gaiety 
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Theatre. For make-up I had to black my face. This 
I thoroughly enjoyed, as I did every moment of the 
show. At this time I was also rehearsing a new 
part in my husband’s revue, ‘“* The Show’s the 
Thing.” 

We had a wonderfully successful tour in the 
provinces with this, and Archie has since produced 
it at the Victoria Palace. This is Archie’s first 
essay in London management, and, naturally, 
before we rang up, it was an anxious and “nervy” 
time, but from the moment the curtain rose on the 
first night I sensed that the atmosphere was solely 
friendly, and I cannot help feeling that London’s 
charming welcome to me has spurred me to perform 
better than I have ever done before in my life. 
Indeed, every night I have to work overtime as the 
the audience won’t go home until I have made a 
little good-night speech. I’ve told Archie that I 


am putting in for a rise! 
P 8 GRACIE FIELDs. 


m mM 


THE WEST END AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 


Our dance records reviewer, ‘“‘ T. M.,”’ reports :— 


‘* At the invitation of our excellent contemporary, 
The Melody Maker, some three thousand five 
hundred enthusiastic dance musicians and their 
friends assembled at the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion 
on Sunday, June 23rd, to hear a concert by Mr. 
Fred Elizalde’s famous Savoy Band. The applications 
of another thousand had to be reluctantly refused. 


‘* The orchestra, which is the most advanced dance 
band in Europe, is perhaps not so good an ensemble 
as that of Jack Hylton or Bert Ambrose, but is more 
interesting to listen to. While it contains some very 
bright stars, it also has its weak places, notably the 
strings section, as was obvious when anything more 
ambitious than ordinary dance music was attempted. 
The brass, with the exception of the first trumpet, 
was not always satisfactory, and the “ slapping ”’ of 
the double basses and the strumming of the banjo 
and guitar to emphasise the rhythm were sometimes 
overdone, especially when one of the wind instruments 
was taking a solo. But these defects were greatly 
outweighed by some clever piano playing by Elizalde 
himself, the strength of the saxophones and other 
reed instruments and the first trumpet of Mr. Norman 
Payne, who took the lead at the last moment owing 
to the absence of Mr, Chelsea Quealey, who has been 
recalled suddenly to America. But where the 
band scores is in the brilliant arrangements and 
orchestration of Mr, Fud Livingstone and Mr. Phil 
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Cardew, who make even the dullest dance tune 
something worth hearing. 


‘* I must pass over the performance of contem- 
porary dance music, good as it was, to the event of 
the afternoon. This was a suite, Bataclan, composed 
specially for the occasion by Mr. Elizalde. I must 
confess that I awaited this with a certain amount 
of scepticism. Ihave heard many of these ambitious 
suites for dance orchestras and, without exception, 
I have never been able to get rid of the idea that 
their only merit has been to show off the tricks of 
the performers. Bataclan was different. It would 
be foolish to judge it at a first hearing, but it was 
good enough to make one forget the performers and 
listen to the music for its own sake. I should like 
to hear it performed by a really large orchestra 
where due prominence could be given to the strings. 
Mr. Elizalde, at the age of twenty-one, is undoubtedly 
quite exceptional in the dance world. Here is an 
opportunity for the recording companies. We get 
far too few records from Brunswick. 


‘*T must conclude with a word of praise for a 
composition by Bix Beiderbecke (Whiteman’s first 
trumpet) entitled Jn a mist and for the final encore, 
which was that splendid piece of ragtime Tiger rag. 
Finally, all credit is due to Mr. Edgar Jackson, 
editor of The Melody Maker, who was not only 
responsible for the organisation but proved himself 
a born announcer.”’ 
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LISSENDEN. 


To me, Talbot O’Farrell is nothing without his hat, 
and if the listener can visualise this together with a 
monocle and the confidential atmosphere of this 
genial Irishman, then all is as it should be. A good 
deal of Mr. O’Farrell’s ‘‘ act’ consists of stories, 
mostly Irish, of course, and 
he is certainly a good 
raconteur. There can be 
no doubt that he largely ‘ d 
owes his success to his genial —~ ASS 
personality, for he is never ; 
on the stage for long before 
he has the audience com- 
pletely with him. His voice 
must be familiar to most 
people by now ; it is alight 
tenor and simply revels in 
Danny Boy and the like. 
With most people, in these 
days, he feels compelled to 
include a percentage of jazz 
ballads in his programme, but he is far better when 
singing the ballad proper. His whimsical humour is a 
joy, and his records, largely of popular songs, sell in 
huge quantities, especially as they are obtainable for 
the meagre sum of one and sixpence. 
He “puts it over” all right, but do 
remember that hat! 

Leaving thesingers forthe instrument- 
alists, we find (or should I say “ are 
confronted by”’?) Mr. Edward Brown, 
the virtuoso of the xylophone. I should 
be surprised if there is anybody left who 
would need a description of Teddy 
Brown, but ‘‘ to such a one, if such there 
be,” the following story, told by Clay 
Keyes (‘‘ The Ace of Clubs’’) should be 
sufficient. Mr. Brown, on being told in 
London that to reduce your weight you 
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AST month we saw that on the whole the rhyth- 
mic jazz singers make a good showing on the 
gramophone, and I propose now to take some 
‘* sentimentalists,’> and see whether they can put 
up as good a show. Of these, Talbot O’Farrell and 
Dick Henderson (both 
Imperial) are long stand- 
of ingfavouritesand Maurice 
.* ff Elwin (Zonophone) has 
a,” / leapt to the front fairly 
te =" recently. 
The last-named was a 
‘‘serious”’ singer not long 
ago. Receiving his early 
training from his mother, 
he later came under the 
hands of Sir Henry Wood 
and Mr. Frederick King, 
of the Royal Academy. 
His musical training 
enables him to tackle the 
modern ballad somewhat differently from the rest of 
the fraternity. Early this year a contemporary writer 
said of Mr. Elwin: ‘“‘ He elevates the jazz ditty into a 
vocal cameo.”’ It is certainly true that he turns some 
nauseating jazz ballad into something 
more than it often deserves. He has no 
vocal tricks, and sings in an unsophisti- 
cated way that is all too rare in these 
days. The composer of In our love canoe, 
he has written many light songs and 
piano solos. His records are numerous 
and, besides his solo work, he is also the 
Maurice of Maurice and Sydney, the 
Zonophone duettists, while rumour 
attributes further pseudomyns to his 
credit. Ishould say that he is the near- 
est male equivalent of that queen among 
ballad singers, Miss Lilian Burgiss, so 
deservedly popular with music hall 
audiences, who has twice appeared 
before their Majesties by royalcommand. oan 
Both are experts at playing on the 
emotions of their listeners, and while 
recommending the records of Maurice Elwin as an 
antidote to the jazz fiends, at the same time I 
deplore the fact that we have no recent recordings 
of Miss Burgiss. 











TALBOT O’ FARRELL 


— weigh, was recently seen on his way to 
Edinburgh! It is high time we had 
some worthy records of him ; his band 
is recorded (Edison Bell) but he is not 
given sufficient scope. The xylophone seems to be a 
particularly difficult instrument to record, for in dance 
records where it is given a solo passage, the result is 
often a *‘ tinkly ” affair. Mr. Brown is the only player 
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I have heard who treats the xylophone as a musical 
instrument, and it does seem a pity that his art should 
be denied to the gramophone public. The Electron 
records of his band playing Rain, and Dear, on a 
night like this, show him to be a virtuoso of the 
instrument, but the accompaniment is too heavy, and 
the result not wholly satisfactory. However, either 
of the records I have named give some idea of the 

extraordinary com- 
re mand he has over an 
; instrument that is only 
rer] too often scorned and 

abused. 

Then there is Raie 
da Costa (Parlophone) 
who, in a year has 
become a big draw in 
halls all over the 
country. A pupil of 
Tobias Matthey, Miss 
da Costa was, until 
recently, a ‘‘ serious ” 
pianist. A South 
African, she began 
learning the piano 
when she was four, and played before the Earl and 
Countess of Athlone before coming to England. She 
found this country unresponsive and professional 
engagements were not as many as she had hoped. On 
the eve of returning to South Africa, she composed a 
song called When I say good-bye to you, of which Layton 
and Johnstone made a great success. The many 
admirers of Miss da Costa’s piano playing may be inter- 
ested to know that this song is recorded by Layton 
and Johnstone themselves, on the reverse side of Poor 
Poppa, one of their greatest successes of a few years 
back. Encouraged by this success, Miss da Costa 
began to play jazz. She disliked it at first, but 
gradually became interested in it, with the present 
happy results. Although at heart a modernist, she 
plays in the popular style, and as everybody knows 
by now, has made a brilliant success of it. Her 
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TEDDY BROWN 


compositions include a slow fox-trot called The home 
on the hill, published by Feldman’s and, of course, 
several show piano pieces. With few exceptions her 
records are magnificent ; I have heard every one of 
them, and still consider her record of The one I’m 
looking for to be by far and away the best of a very 
good bunch. Of the few records she has made with 
her orchestra I can recommend the ** Funny Face ” 
selection (a most artis- 
tic arrangement). Itis 
significant that almost 
all her material is from 
musical comedy. Miss 
da Costa told me re- 
cently that she serious- 
ly considers singing in 
her records, and that 
she has already made 
one or two test records 
of her voice. 

So much then for the 
interpreters of popular 
music. New names are 
being added to the list 
almost every week, 
but the few I have mentioned, with the possible 
exception of Ann Suter and Teddy Brown, have 
made records that give a very true impression of 
themselves. To anyone who is a fairly regular visitor 
to music halls, it must seem strange that although so 
many artists are singing or playing the popular tunes 
of the moment, each one seems able to acquire an 
individual style. It is, of course, essential to be 
original, but the marvel is how, say, fifty jazz singers 
and performers working on the same material, can be 
so different from one another. Audiences must some- 
times think that every style and peculiarity has by 
now been exploited, and yet it is quite possible that 
by the time these lines are in print some newcomer 
will be taking the town by storm by singing the same 
Songs but in a new way. 

(To be continued.) 





RAIE DA COSTA 








Talkies for the Home 


The fact that Mr. H. M. Lemoine, representing 
Edison Bell Ltd., and Mr. Keith Jones, representing 
Keith Prowse Ltd., were strongly supporting Sir 
Cecil Beck, the chairman, at a luncheon given to the 
Press last week in order to demonstrate the ‘* Vision 
Tone’? was immensely encouraging. Both are 
men with long experience of the gramophone world 
and with the background of great businesses that 
cannot risk connection with any new invention unless 
it is sound in purpose and honest in execution. 
When Mr. Lemoine said that there was nothing in 
the Vision Tone that could not be made by British 
workmen, nothing about it that could not be sold 
by British salesmen and nothing about it that would 
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not be welcomed in every British home, he carried 
the conviction of a true thought well expressed. 

For the Vision Tone, which combines the radio- 
gramophone as we already know it with the further 
advantage of synchronised films (thrown from the 
projector on to a reflector and so back to the inside 
of the lid of the gramophone) and is apparently 
going to be sold retail at about seventy five guineas, 
is in its first demonstration as definite an advance 
as the Panatrope was when the Editor first heard it 
and cried “‘ The Sea! The Sea!” It is not yet a 
perfect thing but it has great potentialities; and 
with Edison Bell and Keith Prowse behind it will 
be developed on thoroughly satisfactory lines. 
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DICTION 


By GEORGE BAKER 


occasions, not only in THE GRAMOPHONE, but 
also in his weekly notes for the Sunday 
Pictorial, deplored the lack of good diction in the 
gramophone records of British singers. 

It has been my privilege and good fortune to make 
records continuously for the last 19 years ; therefore 
I claim to speak with an authority born of considerable 
experience. 

Before the days of the electrical recording, records 
Were made by singing down 


Me COMPTON MACKENZIE has on many 





Have you ever thought, dear reader, of the many 
varieties of English one hears spoken every day? 
I shall not concern myself with the dialects such as 
Cockney, Lancashire, Yorkshire, West Country, 
Scotch (the Scots, by the way, speak very well), 
Welsh, and so on, but with the “ dialects ” adopted 
by what we call our educated classes, to whom we 
look for a good example. The vowels O and A have 
been twisted out of recognition. For instance, “soul” 
(a noble and deeply serious word) is pronounced “‘scerl”’ 

or *‘serl.”’ (It is difficult to 





a metal tube, something 
between a megaphone and 
the old gramophone horn, 
without the bell-shaped end. 
It so happened that certain 
words were difficult to re- 
cord, particularly words be- 
ginning or ending with ‘‘S,”’ 
and consequently the sing- 
ers who had the ability (our 
envious rivals called it a 
“trick ’’) to record with 
clarity of diction were much 
in demand. There were few 
such singers with this “ gift”’ 
or “trick” in those days, 
and strangely enough there 
are but few to-day. I say 
strangely enough, because 
by means of the present- 
day electrical recording it is 
possible to make every word 
distinctly heard and under- 
stood. 

We must, therefore, look 
for some reason for this sad 
defect in our singers. I set 
aside any discussion about 
the “‘ gramophone voice.’’ Personally I have never 
believed there is any such special thing. I know 
from long practical experience that any really good 
voice, properly produced, will record satisfactorily. 
Properly produced—a condition unfortunately not 
always present, and that is one of the roots of bad 
diction. Faulty production and impure vowel sounds 
are interlocked. It has often been said that English 
is not a good language to singin. This statement I 
deny emphatically. The English language correctly 
Spoken or sung is capable of great expression and 
varieties of colour. Believing, as I do, that it is 
possible to sing aS you speak, it behoves us to 
pronounce our language in the right way; that is, 
with pure vowel sounds. Here lies the trouble! 











express it phonetically, but 
my readers will gather what 
I mean.) Here are other 
examples: ‘‘ Glorious” be- 
comes ‘ glerious,” ‘‘ vale ”’ 
becomes ‘‘vell,” ‘‘ same” 
becomes ‘‘sem,” “hail” 
becomes ‘‘hell,’”’ ‘‘time”’ be- 
comes ‘“‘tarm’”’ or ‘“‘tame,’’ 
‘coast’? becomes ‘‘ ccerst ”’ 
or “corst,’ ‘clear’ be- 
comes “ claire” or ‘ clar,”’ 
‘‘ bridges’? becomes ‘‘ bree- 
gees,” “hear” becomes 
“hyar,” “trenches” be- 
comes ‘‘trenchees.”’ ‘‘ Our 
dear soldiersin the trenches” 
soundslike ‘‘Ardyarserldiers 
in the trenchees.’’ A well- 
educated tenor sings (in 
Ah moon of my delight): 
‘Through this sem garden 
after me in ven.” 

The aspirate in “‘ wh ”’ for 
some unknown reason is 
scarcely ever sounded. But, 
going to the opposite ex- 
treme, I heard a popular 
“eh” ta. “wee”! 





Singer sound the 
Another fault found amongst singers is the misuse 


of the rolled “r.”’ The “r” is seldom rolled when 
singing in English. For instance, ‘* Here ”’ there is a 
slight roll at the end; ‘“‘ hear” there is no roll. 
Again : ‘‘ In summer time on Bredon, the bells they 
sound so clear’ the “r”’ is rolled in ** Bredon,”’ but 
not in ‘‘clear.’? Recently I heard these words: 
‘‘ When a brother leaves a sister for another, sister 
weeps ”’ (a sentence in which there is not one rolled 
‘r”) sung in this way (the “rr” represent the 
rolled “r’): ‘‘ When a brrotherr leaves a sisterr 
forr anotherr, sisterr weeps.’ You see how meaning- 
less the words become. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


NOTICE. The weekly broadcast of new gramophone records by the London Editor from 2LO and 5XX, 
will in future be on Fridays instead of Thursdays, 1—2 p.m. The programme to be broadcast will 
generally be found in Mr. Stone’s gramophone article in the Daily Mirror on Fridays. | 


The new National Gramophonic Society records, Nos. 127—130, will be broadcast from 2LO and 5XX 


on July 8th, 11 a.m. to 12 noon. 








CHAMBER MUSIC. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.B.1259, 1260, 1261 (12in., 25s. 6d.). Rachmaninov 
and Kreisler ; Violin and Piano Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 45 (Grieg). 

One record to each movement. 


This is pleasant music-making. Rachmaninov’s way of 
touching the keys is not such as allows him to make the strings 
sing in the best way; and for Grieg, so lyrical and delicate, 
that means a rather big drawback. Listen, for example, 
to the beginning of the second movement. That is the sort 
of tune that Hess could make sing, even for the gramophone. 
Rachmaninov gets part of the way towards singing tone, but 
never all the way. Those who understand the muscular- 
mechanical bases of tone-production, and have been brought 
up in the more subtle ways of Matthay and his followers, will 
know best what I mean. Most of the foreign players use 
other methods; and however good they may be (Cortot at 
his best is perhaps the best example of a pianist the drawbacks 
of whose method—and whose piano—are got over by supreme 
musicianship), we who have worked in different ways believe 
that our best players can give them a few tips, as regards the 
pressing of the keys (not striking—it is the habit of striking 
that spoils fine work). Kreisler rather over-balances the 
pianist. Take, for instance, page five (1% inches after the 
start of side one), where the pianist answers the fiddler’s tune, 
the latter doing chromatic “ scrubbing-brushes ’’’ meanwhile. 
The piano is palpably not pulling its full weight here. There 
is a pronounced difference between the bright, powerful, 
sometimes rather biting tone of the violin, and the duller 
quality of the pianist’s tone. I like Rachmaninov’s trying for 
real pps; it is a pity that he is almost too soft for effective 
reproduction, sometimes. Of course this is musicianly, well- 
proportioned work, as regards the thought behind it; but for 
sonata work it is very important to have a pianist whose tone 
is extremely rich and sympathetic, and records thoroughly 
well. No piano recording that I have heard is yet perfect, 
but apart from the defects inherent in the performer’s method, 
this recording must have good praise for its evenness. 


COLUMBIA. 


D.1659, 60, 61, 62 (10in., 18s.).—Capet String Quartet ; 
Quartet in A, Op. 18, No. 5 (Beethoven). 

5396 (10in., 3s.).—Madami Quartet of Mandolines and 
Guitars ; Giga (Vivaldi, arr. Madami), and Andante 
mosso (Scarlatti, arr. Madami). 

Quartet: one movement on each record. 

The Capet players are heard to better advantage here, 
perhaps, than in the earlier works they recorded. The some- 
what sedate feeling of this quartet, compared with several 


others of the Op. 18 set, is congenial to their muse, one feels. 
They take the Minuet, for instance, very slowly, and make the 
choice of speed justify itself. This is an uncommonly quiet 
Minuet for Beethoven at twenty-nine. The record of the 
slow movement is sure to be a favourite. This set of variations 
has all manner of polished delights. It is extremely simple to 
follow, its diversions are happily balanced, and the touch of 
homeliness about the whole thing endears it to anyone who is 
not blasé. Listen to that fourth variation—the perfection of 
pellucid beauty in harmony. The Quartet gets up sufficient 
steam for the more energetic movements of the work, and holds 
the whole in proportion very well—a trait that raises the value 
of their work. Speaking of proportion—note that last move- 
ment, with its resourceful use in development of the opening 
motif of four notes, and its splendidly contrasting second subject 
of long notes (at bar 36, just over half-an-inch in, after a tiny 
pause). The building-plan is simple, strong and sure, with 
the assured ease of bees’ cell-making, and the triumphant 
grace of a bird’s nest in the high branches. These players 
record well, and even if some hearers would prefer the higher 
degree of emotional stress exhibited by the Leners, they will, 
I think, feel that the mood and motion of this No. 5 have been 
well caught, both by the players and the recorders. 

The Madami people take the jig too soberly. It has not quite 
the fire in the heels that the piece needs. Their other piece makes 
a good showing, for sonority and blend—quite one of the most 
effective bits of their playing. They get a nice degree of 
expressiveness into the work, and the tone is always plea ant 
in quality. I imagine, from my recollection of hearing 
mandolines and guitars in ones and twos, that the gramophone 
somewhat magnifies and flatters the instruments’ tone. 


On METROPOLE 1135 (10 in., 3s.) the Viennese String Quartet, 
which we have had the pleasure of hearing at Wigmore Hall 
several times, plays a Minuet from a posthumous quartet of 
Mozart, and the Scherzo from Schubert’s D minor, Death 
and the Maiden. The quartet has the dapper sprightliness of 
the true Viennese spirit, with a certain breadth of sway— 
a natty waving of the gay cloak. The tone is on the wiry 
side in excited places, and rather fluty on top. K.K. 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
NEW RECORDS. 





DEBUSSY.—Sonata for violin and piano (1917).— 
Allegro vivo—Interméde—Finale. Played by 
André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour. Preludes, 
Set 1, No. 4. Les sons et les parfums tournent 
dans Vair du soir. Played by Lyell Barbour. 
Two records, Nos. 128, 129. 


MOZART.— Piano Sonata in D major (K.576). Allegro— 
Adagio—Allegretto. 
| MUFFAT (1690-1770)—(a) Minuet (6) Air 
from Suite in B flat. 

FRANCOIS COUPERIN (1668-1733)—Le Tic-Toc-Choe 


ou Les Maillotins. Played by Kathleen Long. 
Two records, Nos. 129, 130. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
D.1590, 1, 2 (12 in., 19s. 6d.).—A. de Greef and New Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ronald ; Piano Concerto in 
G minor, Op. 22 (Saint-Saéns). 
D.1529 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech ; Ballet Suite (Gluck, arr. Mottl). 


Concerto: first movement takes two sides and part of the 
third; second movement is completed on side four; last 
movement, two sides. This is a re-recording, and can be 
praised on account of the high degree of faithfulness in the 
reproduction of the pianist’s characteristically hard, bold 
style. He has, nowadays, scarcely a curving phrase in him, 
apparently. The finer types of tone are not to be looked for 
at his hands, but for clean-cut delivery of the goods, he may 
be liked by some. The orchestral playing is unusually suave, 
and in excellent balance. The music is not much more than 
‘“‘ tushery ”’ ; still, it is clever ‘‘ tushery,”’ and if that sort of thing 
_ is to be done, it could not be better done than by Saint-Saéns, 
who gives so many signs of really believing in it that we feel 
sympathetic towards him. Happy man, to be able to enjoy 
full success in the kind of thing he could do best ! Not only 
that, but to be able, by still more gorgeous fortune, to write, 
on occasion, far better stuff, and to have that, too, accepted 
as heartily. Few luckier composers ever lived. 


Gluck is raised to a high power of colour and sportiveness 
in the agreeable suite that the famous conductor made out 
of some of his ballet movements. He is, indeed, bravely 
arrayed in his Mottley, and the Berlin orchestra does him proud. 
The strings have become again a little too taut and razor-like 
for my ear to accept them as quite true to the gut; but they 
certainly don’t lack the quality which we expressively describe 
by the plural of that word. Brilliant work, suitable for out-of- 
doors, or large rooms. 


D.1639, 40, 41, 42, 43 (12 in., 32s. 6d.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski ; Seventh Symphony (Beethoven). 
In album. 
First two movements, three sides each. Last two, one 
record each. 


The Philadelphians are obviously at home and happy in 
this wonderful exhibition of rhythmic energy and architectural 
proportioning. At the fag-end of the writer’s month, with but 
brief space and time, the things that seem to spring to the ear 
are the clean lines of the playing, the fact that the wood wind 
seems too much of a muchness—without the pure individuality 
of tone in each instrument for which we may usefully take the 
Halle as a model; and that the loud string tone, while it 
impresses, does not convince me. The more I hear electrical 
recordings, and cast my mind back over many hundred 
orchestral concerts, the more I feel sure that recorders ought 
now to stop and consider whether they have not gone far 
enough (? too far) on a track that, while it may not have been 
easy to cut, is proving something of an Avernus-road, with a too 
facile slope. This is perhaps not an age characterised by the keen- 
est criticism of novelty. As I write, the glories of big advertising 
are being sung by a great gathering of its devotees, and no 
voice is heard inquiring whether the whole business is really 


worth while, for our minds’ sake, and what really are its 
ethics. I feel it right to say that electrical recording is not 
proving altogether satisfactory to musical ears, and that some 
of its defects, which we hoped would quickly disappear, do not 
seem to be much minimised. Bearing in mind, then, the 
frank truth that this recording is not really like a perfect 
picture of an orchestra at work, it is possible, and I am glad, 
to praise it for the breadth of the interpretation, the massive- 
ness of the richest writing (e.g., in the second movement) 
and the joyousness of the abounding life that informs the 
playing. 

Piano and pianissimo are sometimes only sketched—as 
at the start of the slow movement, which is marked by 
Beethoven p. The sudden changes of tone are sometimes 
overdone. This slow movement, however, is a capital piece 
of drawing by the conductor, though I do not fully feel the 
curious, other-worldly emotion that is in it. 


Everyone will enjoy the athletic grace and rude health of 
the Scherzo, the recording of which gives perhaps the best 
glimpses of delicacy in the whole work. I feel sure the 
conductor has the right spirit for this, and that if we could hear 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about 
those strings of his, we should rise out of our seats and cheer. 
The Finale allows the full power of the orchestra to have its 
fling. In the middle of side ten my needle, for no apparent 
reason, started to traverse the same circle again and again. 
This is almost certainly just the defect of one copy, but it 
might be well to try this part before buying, for a few more 
weak copies may exist. 


In Beethoven’s wonderful glorification of the power of 
‘* the legs of music ’’ (which I recommend to the close if despair- 
ing attention of jazz-mongers, and all such as take the noble 
name of rhythm in vain), no orchestra worth the name could 
fail to rise to its finest powers of nervous energy and illumina- 
tion. It is clear, even from the necessarily somewhat distorting 
medium of these records, that the Philadelphians have expended 
on it much of that brotherly love which is explicit in their 
name, and implicit in their reputation. Those who have the 
warmest affection for the high products of electrification 
and for this fine orchestra (the gramo-philadelphians let us call 
these devotees) will like the records best ; all who can and will 
tone the gramophone’s truths into their own nearest approach 
to absolute truth can safely be advised to buy the set. 


COLUMBIA. 
5400 (10 in., 3s.).—Eastbourne Municipal Band, conducted by 
H. G. Amers; The B’hoys of Tipperary Patrol, and 
All on a Christmas Morning (Amers). 


5401 (10in., 3s.).—Eastbourne Municipal Band ; Dancing 
Doll (Poldini), and The little clock on the mantel (Wheeler). 


9716, 7 (12 in., 9s.).—Halle Orchestra, conducted by Harty ; 
Capriccio Espagnole (Rimsky-Korsakov). 


9749 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Eastbourne Municipal Orchestra ; 
Silhouettes (Introduction, La Coquette, and The Dreamer) 
(Arensky). 


9750 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Eastbourne Municipal Orchestra ; 
Second Serenade (Toselli), and Tarantelle for Flute and 
Clarinet, Op. 6 (Saint-Saéns). 


It is only necessary to say of the Eastbourne band’s work 
that it is hearty, competent and agreeably full in effect. There 
are indications in the quality that the band is prepared cheer- 
fully to contend against wind, waves and human conversation. 
I believe that the finest regimental bands could surpass this 
one in beauty of tone, but that is a matter, perhaps, for 
opinion after comparison at first ear, and though I know most 
of the army bands well, I have never heard the Eastbourne 
players except on a record. It cannot be too clearly borne 
in mind that without knowing the work of a band in the concert- 
room it is quite impossible, adequately, to compare the playing 
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with that of bands with whose performances one is well 
acquainted at first ear. The music is all quite light. The 
Arensky sketches are deftly done. The solo work on the first 
side of this is not perfect, but the flute and clarinet in the 
Saint-Saéns skip with delightful abandon. On the whole, the 
military band playing is better than that of the orchestra, 
which has some roughness. The strings do not sound very 
lifelike. It should be noted that the labels of two of these 
records are misleading. The two 10.in records are of the 
military band; the 12 in. are of the orchestra. I give the 
designations correctly above. 5400 wrongly says ‘‘ Orchestra,” 
and 9750 wrongly says “ Band.” 


What a racket the Capriceis ! I don’t recommend loosing it 
off in one’s bijou drawing-room. It drove me out of mine— 
but I stayed to admire in the hall. It is a boon to get the 
Halle, on four-and-sixpenny records. Does any other orchestra 
get quite so rich a wind blend, in places such as that about an 


inch and a quarter from the start? Now and again a reed- - 


instrument’s note stands out too much, but probably that can’t 
be helped—it is the nature of the brute, and the nature of the 
gramophone to emphasise the tiny warts on the countenace 
of the music. In spite of a certain amount of amplification, 
the string tone is comely. I should prefer the whole thing 
scaled down a bit, but I don’t think Rimsky would, if he 
could hear it. He had ever a profuse and gorgeous taste in 
orchestral luxuriousness. The quality of the musical thought 
is that general “ safety-first ’’ Eastern brand that the composer 
could so well set out. It is interesting to compare this kingdom 
of the mind with the Spain of de Falla and Granados. As 
good musical sport the piece is magnificent, whatever, 
ethnologically, it may not be. 


July Issues. 


L.2311 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin State Orchestra 
(Staatskapelle), conducted by B. Walter; Overture to 
The Bat (Johann Strauss). 


9719 (12 in., 4s. 6d.).—Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Gaubert: Le 
Rouet d’Omphale (Saint-Saéns} 


5394 (10in., 3s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Molajoli; Prelude to Act 3, La Tosca (Puccini). 


Here are good samples of three nations’ orchestras—German, 
French, and Italian. The high-flying Bat music pleases me 
best in the p and mf levels. I do not care for the loud string 
tone, which loses individuality, becoming hard and unstring- 
like, as those who are familiar with the orchestra will readily 
attest. I think we must keep on insisting that, however 
effective, as gramophone-tone, the sounds may be, they must 
always be true to life; and this string tone is not really true. 
Otherwise, the power and sensibility of the performance 
please me. The wind work is especially happy. 


The Paris orchestra, as we have noted before, is a strong, 
competent body, not specially notable for subtlety. As the 
Saint-Saéns music is not, either, the composer and players 
and conductor are sufficiently unified in intention. Again 
the string tone becomes less than perfectly pure, though in a 
different way from that of the Berlin orchestra. There is a 
certain coarseness of conception about it all, that need not 
trouble one if the general idea of this story-piece is all that is 
wanted. All the tone has a kind of sameness about it, so that 
we do not feel the living individuality of the different branches 
of the orchestra as we do, say, in the Halle’s playing. This, 
like all shades of understanding in listening to records, is not 
easy to convey in words, but anyone who listens attentively 
can quickly grasp the difference. The Italian orchestra is, 
perhaps, the most exciting of all now recording. I long to 
hear it in something really big. This Tosca music is excellent 
value for those who like that kind of thing, and as here recorded, 


it positively drops fatness from every instrument. There is 
a little vocal work in the Prelude, sung by a rather tremulous 
lady. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E.10856, 7, 8 (12in., 13s. 6d.)—Emanuel Feuermann, 
with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Michael Taube ; First two movements of Violoncello 
Concerto, Op. 104 (Dvorak). 


E.10859 (12 in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Guiteintan conducted 
by Dr. Weissmann ; Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda 
(Ponchielli). 


E.10860 (12 in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch; Waltz Scene from Intermezzo 
(R. Strauss). 

Everyone who likes Dvorak will be glad to have part of 
this excellent ’cello concerto, the rest of which (the Finale), 
will, I presume, be following shortly. On these three records 
each of the two movements takes three sides. The music 
belongs to about 1895, the end of the composer's time in 
America, and is full of his mature and agile ideas, shapely, 
engaging, excitingly worked, and beautifully touched with that 
romantic spirit that we may, if we wish, find flushed with the 
mood of negro music, which so interested Dvorak while he was 
in the States—an influence which I personally consider less 
strong upon him than popular views suggest. However, here 
in the first movement are the shapes and the spirit of 
‘‘ spirituals ’ in the first subject particularly, which has a 
distinctly New World cast. The second theme (horn, a little 
before the middle of side one) is a lovely bit of old German 
sentiment—the composer's brand of romanticism at its best, 
with that curious and so highly personal blend, one of the 
many attractions in Dvorak, of artificiality (using the word in 
a good sense) and homeliness. The bold, improvisatory 
style of the first side gives a good impression of Feuermann’s 
command of the strings, as he plays with the first subject 
to delightful orchestration. On side two he takes over the 
second, and for the rest of the movement is occupied, and 
keeps us keenly interested, in working up bits of the tunes, 
which are manipulated with the dexterity that makes the 
musician admire, and wish he could think of so many bright 
and meritable things to do with tunes. The movement is 
kept from being too obviously a sonata-movement (which to 
some extent, I think, would conflict with the composer’s 
improvisatory and flamboyant method here), by the first 
subject's being shelved, after the working-out, and only coming 
in to make a brilliant wind-up. 


The slow movement has the suave, heart-easing beauty 
and yearning leisureliness of the finest thought of the composer. 
I wish the soloist had been a little gentler with it. He rather 
lacks the softer mood it asks for, at the start. After the first 
tune has been heard, there is a forcible brief passage by the 
orchestra, and another theme is given out by the ‘cellist 
(last inch of side four), and developed in charming interplay 
between him and the orchestra. Then the first subject returns 
on the horns, and the soloist plays a finely-devised accompanied 
cadenza (end of side five). The coda cleverly carries on and 
rounds off this thought. The end is a lovely bit of work. 


The soloist’s tone sings out soundly, rather too loudly for 
my liking. He could cultivate a gentler, though scarcely 
a more telling and, within its dynamic limits, praiseworthy, 
tone. Is he a little too near the microphone? The orchestra, 
happily is not too much in the background for its decorative 
value to be realised. Altogether, three records of real charm, 
that are sure to please all who like comely tunes in a sweetly 
harmonious frame. 


La Gioconda, as the recent Covent Garden performances 
drove home, is a tawdry opera. It is rather strange that 
Ponchielli was ever a threatening rival to Verdi, but so he 
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was by some esteemed for a time. One has only to see the 
piece as a whole to realise its cheapness, and the mediocre 
powers of invention of its composer. One of the best parts of 
it has been recorded again—the Dance of the Hours. It is 
some time since we had a recording, I think, and this one is 
quite worth getting, alike for its pretty, if conventional, 
tunes and dainty scoring, that remind us of Delibes—not 
longo intervallo; but there is a difference. The mimic 
representation of the conflict between the Hours of Day and 
Night makes an engaging spectacle for the guests at the masked 
ball in Act 3. I should have preferred the tone with less 
(real or apparent) magnification. In the climaxes we are getting 
back now and again, it seems, to the earlier ways of electrifica- 
tion, when volume counted for too much. The wind has all 
the colour it needs ; the strings still bite too nigh. 


Strauss’s opera Intermezzo gave him fresh opportunities for 


the indulgence of his strong taste for waltzes—one of his 
dominating characteristics. This scene from it will, perhaps, 
not quite take its place with the glorious and scarcely-to-be- 
matched waltz from The Rose Cavalier, but it has the alluring 
swing and sweeping subtle floridity of the other, with a trait 
of an older generation of waltzes, in that trumpet tune towards 
the end of side one. The recording makes clear a great deal 
of the orchestration, if not quite all of it, and I find the 
grandiloquence of tone in finer keeping than in the Ponchielli. 
But I am just a little anxious about the danger of Parlophone’s 
overdoing the size of the tone. - 

K. K. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


Paderewski’s latest record (H.M.V. D.B.1273, 12 in., 8s. 6d.) 
is apparently a new production, not a re-recording. It contains 
Chopin’s Valse Brillante in E flat, Op. 18, and a Valse Caprice 
by Rubinstein. The weakness inherent in Paderewski’s 
method of touching the keys can be found illustrated in the 
opening repeated B flats, which are hard. So is the tone in 
general, but it is not a painful hardness. The gramophone, 
in my experience, has yet to achieve the finest reproduction 
of the very best, most silky singing tone—Hess’s, at her best, 
say. Her records do not give the last few ounces of beauty 
in her tone. The Paderewski records, I would again point 
out, are fine lessons for anyone who wants to find out how to 
build wp an interpretation in breadth and force, without 
ranting. The Rubinstein Waltz is a cheery, competent piece 
of routine composition—the sort of thing the composer could 
‘turn out any day. It too is set forth in the best possible 
light by the player, in every respect save that of fitness of 


tone. A tiny smudge in the passage-work near the end 


matters little. 


On H.M.V. D.1628 (12in., 6s. 6d.) we have a mixed grill 
prepared by de Greef ; a Serenade, Op. 15, and an Etude, 
Op. 18, No. 3, by Moszkowski, and two Chopin Waltzes— 
in G flat, Op. 70, No. 1, and in D flat, Op. 64, No.1. This is 
a re-recording—good routine Work. The airs and graces of 
the Moszkowski are rather stuck on, after the manner of the 
ballet-dancer’s fixed smile. The tone is rather lumpy. It 
needs to be melting, for this sort of airy trifle. The jog- 
trot rubato does not suit it, either. The Chopin has too 
pronounced “ effects.’’ That is after the well-known manner 
of this player, who often brings off his little tricks ; but compare 
his Chopin with Pachmann’s or Scharrer’s and you realise 
how much is needed besides the respectable performance of the 
notes and signs, if Chopin is to live for you as he did for those 
who heard him play his own works with exquisite refinement 
and delicacy of nuance. How rare it is to find a player of 
Chopin of whom we may be sure that “ the mind’s internal 
heaven shall shed her dews of inspiration” upon the lovely 
music, as did the unrecoverable heaven that was the composer’s 
mind ! 


-Brahms. 


Lamond, as I remarked recently, has a good spirit for Liszt, 
in that his natural good sense and solidity exercise a useful 
influence upon the composer’s sometimes too flamboyant muse. 
In Liszt's Etude de Concert, and his transcription of Schubert’s 
Erl-King, Lamond re-records well—true to life (H.M.V. 
D.1621, 12in., 6s. 6d.). The quality is very even, and his 
rather hard-bitten melody-playing comes out exactly as in the 
concert-room. The Schubert song is not improved by rubato, 
but what is one to do with transcriptions of vocal music ? 
** Don’t play them ” seems the best rule. Yet this sort of thing 
was better done by Liszt than anything else. His transcriptions 
are nearly all better than his original compositions. 


Moiséivitch has not been heard for a while. Here he is 
again, playing the Brahms EF flat Rhapsody, and Ravel’s 
Jeux deau (H.M.V. D.1648, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Here also the 
recording is first-rate, and there is considerable power in the 
work ; yet I don’t feel that the player has got to the heart of 
Willing though I am that he shall get to mine too, 
he doesn’t, quite. The Ravel is very efficient. That is the 
word for all this playing—“ efficient.” Musicianship tinctures 
it, but imagination and subtlety don’t inform the whole in 
the way that I should like. Particularly does the Ravel need 
playing with, not in the sense of throwing about rubato; 
but these fountains are the severely proper ones in the formal 
garden of an American millionaire’s cot. In other words, 
I miss the poetic strain in Moisé¢ivitch’s playing. 


H.M.V. re-issues Cortot’s records of Schumann’s Carnival 
(D.B.1252, 3, 4, 12 in., 8s. 6d. each), and of Debussy’s Children’s 
Corner Suite (D.B. 1248, 9, 12in., 8s. 6d. each), with, on the 
last side of the four, the two Preludes, La Fille aux Cheveux 
de Lin and Le Vent dans la Plaine, both masterly. Here is the 
extremely fine intelligence and building sense that we know 
so well, at work on music subtle and sweetly allusive (in the 
literary sense). Cortot’s piano has a curious quarter in it, 
as his admirers (of whom I am one) well know ; but that cannot 
be helped. The things to admire most in him, I feel, are the 
force and direction of his powers. He is a constructive artist 
of the first order. The arrangement of Carnival is slightly 
different from that on the old records (D.B.706, 7 and 8). 
Then, the first record ended with No. 7, Coquette. Now this 
includes No. 8, Replique, and the seldom-played Sphinzes. 
The other two records contain the same sections as before, the 
second finishing with No. 17, Paganini. There is not a very 
great deal of difference between the old recording and the new— 
the old was very good. The surface is now quieter. 


The Children’s Corner Suite is touched off with perfect 
adroitness. There is the seriousness and the underlying 
mockery, the tender sense of longing for the days of childhood, 
and the comprehension of its thoughts, and the passing them 
through the prism of manhood’s reflections. Some readers 
may like to know that Cortot, one of the few pianists who write 
well about music, has published a booklet (1s. 6d.) entitled 
“The Piano Music of Claude Debussy,” giving his ideas about 
interpretation—ideas that any pianist will find suggestive 
and fruitful. The pamphlet is to be had from Chester, Great 
Marlborough Street. Unfortunately, in the attempt to keep 
some of the flavour of Cortot’s French, clumsinesses have been 
allowed in the translation. 


Maurice Cole (Broadcast Twelve, 10in., 5076, 2s.) plays 
Chopin’s Ballade in G@ minor. This is good, sound work, 
not perhaps outstanding in subtlety, but firm and well drawn. 
The piano records well, but there is some slightly xylophonic 
tone here and there. The G sharp and A just above the treble 
staff are, on my instrument, rather notably harder than the 
other notes around them. I have chiefly heard Mr. Cole by 
wireless, and think that he might with advantage, moderate 
his power a little, in general. He has here the effect of too 
hardly striking the keys; and it may be that he is not really 
doing so. 
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I presume that the Emil von Sauer who plays on Parlophone, 
E.10863 (12 in., 4s. 6d.) Chopin’s Study in E, Op. 10, No. 3, 
and a Spieluhr of his own is the Emil Sauer who appears in 
my dictionaries without the ‘“‘ von ’—the pupil and friend of 
Liszt, and one of the oldest of the virtuosos now touring (he 
was born in 1862). His Chopin is modest, clear, even in 
recorded tone, and only a little unsympathetic in the louder 
bars. The singing quality is not strong, and the playing is 
more of the academic-expository type than of the poetic- 
imaginative. The Spieluhr (meaning Musical Clock) is a 
pleasant addition to the list of natty conceits in this kind. 
It is exceptionally truly recorded. Its tonal impersonality, 
as one may call it, shows, as well as any record I know, how far 
pianoforte recording has advanced, to our delight, and makes it 
worth while remarking again that Parlophone has lately done 
some uncommonly good bits of work in this department. 


ORGAN. 


I am always glad to hear records by G. D. Cunningham, 
one of the very best of the organists of a country that can hold 
its own with any in the world, in that side of performance. 
His pieces on H.M.V. C.1650 (12 in., 4s. 6d.) are a Bourrée 
from Handel’s Pastor Fido—a dainty bit of formalism, capitally 
registered and cleanly recorded, and a Scherzo by the Frenchman, 
Gigout, whose lighter pieces are much played. These are 
performed at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The Gigout piece 
is in jig-style, and this also comes off well. I should like 
Cunningham to be commissioned to make say a score of records 
of the biggest Bach organ works. Organ recordings are still 
very casually undertaken. We get a lot of cinema trifles, 
and only a few of the really worth-while things. Until the 
organ is better represented in record catalogues, it will not 
secure its rightful place in the estimation of the general public 
as an instrument with a magnificent repertory of music fit, in 
grandeur of conception, to take a place beside the big works of 
the great composers who did not happen to come much into 
contact with it, and so did not write for it. We need not ask 
for nothing but Bach; there are some capital things by 
Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Franck, Widor, and half-a-dozen 
other composers who knew how to bring out the instrument’s 
great qualities. One or two of the comparatively few really 
sterling compositions of Liszt are for the organ. There is a 
splendid sonata by our own William Wolstenholme, and 
dozens of attractive shorter pieces by him and other British 
and foreign writers—pieces with meat in them, not only 
éclairs. Will not readers ask the companies to tackle this 
matter rather more systematically and seriously ? 


VIOLIN. 


Mischa Elman is one of the chamber music players whom we 
don’t often hear. His 10in. H.M.V. record, D.A.1010 (6s.), 
is a re-recording. It contains Drdla’s Souvenir and Cui’s 
Orientale. In the former piece the pianist is Raymond 
Bauman. The latter has an orchestral accompaniment— 
orchestra un-named. Elman’s tone is beautifully rich, smooth 
and flexible. Do I hear a ghost-voice, at the start of the 
Drdla, saying ‘‘ Right,” or “ Now,” or some such word ? 


’"CELLO. 


Mr. W. H. Squire, on a 10in. record (Col. D. 1652, 4s. 6d.), 
gives a Gavotte by Méhul, and a Madrigale by Simonetti, 
which he has arranged for his instrument. It is in these slight 
pieces that this player’s qualities are most admirable—his 
dexterity and boldness, and the touch of flashiness (not to 
use the word in too bad a sense) that marks the good showman, 
who is not unacquainted with the needs of the music-hall. 
In the heavier, louder parts, such as that early in the Gavotte, 
his recorded tone gets thick. There is no great variety of 
style and tone. For the finest lessons in that one has to go to 
Casals. 














OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
ROSA PONSELLE (soprano).—Casta diva from Norma (Bellini). 
In Italian with Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra and 


Chorus, conducted by Giulio Setti. H.M.V. D.B. 1280, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


MARIA JERITZA (soprano).—L’amour est une vertu rare 
from Thais (Massenet). In French with orchestra. And 
Vissi d’arte, vissi d'amore from Tosca (Puccini). In Italian 
with orchestra. H.M.V. D.A. 972, 10in., 6s. 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—Last rose of summer 
and Home, sweet home (Bishop). In English with piano. 
H.M.V. D.A. 1011, 10in., 6s. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Solveig’s Song from Peer 
Gynt (Grieg) and Know’st thou the Land from Mignon 
(Thomas). In German with orchestra. Parlophone 
E.10867, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE JOHNSON (soprano).—The Blue Danube (J. 
Strauss) and The Voices of Spring (J. Strauss). In English 
with orchestra. Regal G.1068, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

JOSEPH HISLOP (tenor).—Che gelida manina from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) and Addio alla madre from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni). In Italian with orchestra, conducted by John 
Barbirolli. H.M.V. D.B. 1230, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

LENGHI CELLINI (tenor).—Here’s to the sparkling cup from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and Una vergine from La 
Favorita (Donizetti). In Italian with orchestra. Picca- 
dilly 251, 10in., Is. 6d. 

RUDOLF BOCKELMANN (baritone).—Toreador’s Song from 
Carmen (Bizet) and Mirror Song from Tales of Hoffmann 
(Offenbach). In German with Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra, conducted by Clemens Schmalstich. H.M.V. 
C.1680, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

NINO PICCALUGA (tenor).—Salve dimora from Faust (Gounod) 
and I] fior from Carmen (Bizet). In Italian with orchestra. 
Parlophone E.10866, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

JOSEPH FARRINGTON (baritone).—Largo al factotum from 
The Barber of Seville (Rossini) and Vulean’s Song from 
Philémon et Baucis (Gounod). The first in Italian, the 
second in English. Both with orchestra. Metropole 
1137, 10in., 3s. 

MARCEL JOURNET (bass).—Les deux Grenadiers (Schumann) 
and La Marseillaise (De l’Isle). In French with orchestra. 
H.M.V. D.B. 924, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

F. LEIDER (soprano) and E, MARHERR-WAGNER (soprano). 
—Doch nun von Tristan and Er schwur mit tausend Eiden 
from Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). In German with 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Leo Blech. H.M.V. D.1667, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano) and GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
(baritone).—Piangi, piangi, fanciulla and Ah! Veglia, o 
donna from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian with Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, conducted by Giulio 
Setti. H.M.V. D.A.1028, 10in., 6s. 

BESSIE JONES (contralto) and BARRINGTON HOOPER 
(tenor).—Now I will dance but to please thee and with 
GLADYS COLE (soprano) Speak to me of my mother 
from Carmen (Bizet). Zono. GO.87, 10 in., 3s. 6d. With 
FOSTER RICHARDSON (bass) Hate and Rage from Il 
Trovatore (Verdi) and with FOSTER RICHARDSON and 
ESTHER COLEMAN—I’m your slave, sweet girl, believe 
me, quartet from Rigoletto (Verdi). All in English with 
orchestra. Zono. GO.88, 10in., 3s. 6d. 
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G. NESSI (tenor), A. BARACCHI (tenor), E. VENTURINI 
(baritone).—Ping, Pong, Pang from Turandot (Puccini). 
In Italian with orchestra. Col. D.1663, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano), GRETE MERREM-NIKISCH 
(soprano), and EMANUEL LIST (bass).—Nicht dort, dort 
ist das Vorzimmer and Bin von so viel Finesse charmiert 
from Der Rosenkavalier (R. Strauss). In German with 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra under Weissmann. 
Parlophone E.10864, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano), ELSA STUNZNER (soprano), 
and GRETE MERREM-NIKISCH (soprano).—Mein Gott, 
s'war mehr wie eine Farce and Hab’ mir’s gelobt ihn 
Lieb zu haben from Der Rosenkavalier (R. Strauss). In 
German with Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weissmann. Parlophone E.10865, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano), KARIN BRANZELL (contralto), 
GRETE MERREM-NIKISCH (soprano), RICHARD 
TAUBER (tenor), and WALDEMAR STAEGEMANN 
(bass).—Finale of Act 2 from Der Fledermaus (J. Strauss). 
In German with the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Weissmann. Parlophone Odeon R.20085, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 


LA SCALA CHORUS OF MILAN.—Invocazione alla luna and 
Gira la coté from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian, 
orchestral accompaniment. Col. 9725, 12 in., 4s. 6d. 


MARIO CHAMLEE (tenor).—La Donna é mobile from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) and Com’ é gentil from Don Pasquale (Donizetti). 
In Italian with orchestral accompaniment. Brunswick 
10275, 10 in., 4s. 6d. 

ROSETTE ANDAY (Contralto).—Dank sei dir Herr from 
Cantate con Stromenti (Handel) and Erbarme dich mein 
Gott from St. Matthew Passion (Bach). In German, with 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Karl 
Alwin. The second air has a Violin Obbligato by 
Franz Malrecker. H.M.V. D.1664, 12 in., 6s. 6d. 

BENVENUTO FRANCI (Baritone).—O, Monumento and Ah ! 
Pescator, affonda l’esca from La Gioconda (Ponchielli). 
In Italian with members of La Seala Orchestra, conducted 
by G. Sabajno. H.M.V. D.B.1117, 12 in., 8s. 6d. 


Rosa Ponselle-—This record of Casta diva is unique for 
‘many reasons, one of which, however will suffice: namely, 
that no other exists that can for a moment be compared with 
it. If there be no other Casta diva record, then it is more than 
ever unique; and I take leave to prognosticate that it will 
remain for many a day unrivalled as a perfectly ideal specimen 
of the art with which this difficult air should be sung. The feature 
that strikes one most, not only from the outset but all through 
the piece, is the extraordinary beauty of the tone, as the result 
of an all-pervading sense of restraint, imparting to the voice 
an individual quality, a purity, steadiness, and withal a rich- 
ness of volume, such as I have not heard from half a dozen 
throats in the whole of my experience. On a par with the 
loveliness of the voice is a mastery of technique which the 
trying opening phrase of Casta diva at once reveals in full 
measure—the faultless breathing of that heavenly phrase, 
the even legato of the scale, the clean, precise fiorituri, the 
impeccable chromatic descent, and the genuine Italian art 
of the phrasing of each passage. Then, following after the 
aria, comes the contrast of the Cabaletia, sung with great 
decision and definiteness of rhythm, in its way equally admir- 
able, though, of course, not half so exacting in a purely vocal 
sense. On the whole, therefore, the Ponselle Casta diva is 
a delightful achievement as well as a unique one, and I recom- 
mend it accordingly. 


Maria Jeritza.—Of the two airs here recorded by the Viennese 
soprano, I have no hesitation in “ plumping”’ for Vissi d’arte, 
though even in that familiarity has made her careless with 
a note here and there, as, for example, the B flat thrown into 
the “‘ santi tabernacoli sali.”” But she feels the life and drama 
of the music, and it suits her voice and style better than the 


dull, semi-religious chant that Thais sings in her scene with 
Athanael just before bidding farewell to Alexandria. In both 
pieces the voice comes out clear and strong. 


Amelita Galli-Curci.—When a popular Italian prima donna 
warbles The last rose of summer and Home, sweet home, she merely 
revives a fashion of bygone days, and doubtless there are many 
who will be grateful to her for her condescension (which should 
also prove extremely profitable). The Galli-Curci touch is 
unmistakable even in simple things like these, and it is a plea- 
sure to listen to her appealing tone, to a delivery free from 
affectation, and her neat phrasing of the old melodies with the 
quaintest of accents, quite in accord with accepted tradition. 
Happily, too, there is little if any interference with the musical 
text, though the words might be a trifle more distinct. 


Emmy Bettendorf.—It is good to be able to welcome this 
delightful singer back to the fold in an unexaggerated and 
truthful reproduction of even well-worn things like Solveig’s 
Song and Connais-tu (both sung in German). Her rendering 
of both is simply exquisite in its poetic suggestion, romantic 
feeling, and that wonderful personal touch whereby the singer 
conveys the idea that she is singing for you and you alone. 
The mezza voce is worthy to be compared in its sustained 
delicacy with that of Rosa Ponselle, and it was precisely with 
such a tone that Grieg taught his wife to sing Solveig’s refrain. 
What a contrast to the “ amplified ’? Elsa of last month! 


Gertrude Johnson.—I am sorry, but I cannot somehow care 
for The Blue Danube as a vocal waltz. Voices of Spring was 
intended to be one, and became a favourite all over the world 
yearsago. Both are in the present instance sung with abundant 
spirit and “ go.” 


Joseph Hislop.—Listening to such records as these of 
hackneyed airs by Mascagni and Puccini, I feel more than 
ever constrained to join the chorus of astonishment that our 
talented Scots tenor is persistently kept out of the Covent 
Garden combine. True, his repertory may be somewhat 
limited, but I prefer his Rodolfo to Pertile’s any day, and the 
rich, dark quality of his voice to that of most of the lyrical 
tenors now on the boards. They can take a good lesson from 
him in breathing as well as in variety of tone-colour and freedom 
from nasality. His Che gelida is about the best I know, and 
one does not tire of it before the end. 


Lenght Cellini.—I wrote about this excellent tenor last 
month. Much the same characteristics are made manifest 
in the present examples of his method, which, if it were a 
trifle less jerky and not so subject to sudden contrasts of 
impetuous vigour and sentimental smoothness, would give his 
genuinely dramatic qualities a better chance. The pleasant 
tone and old Italian affettwoso manner in the Donizetti air are, 
of course, wholly appropriate. 


Rudolf Bockelmann.—I am not sure, but I fancy this is the 
first music I have heard, other than Wagner, from the lips 
of the new German basso cantante who recently made such a 
hit at Covent Garden. He has splendid resonance and power 
in every part of his extended compass, the high notes up to E 
being particularly bright and telling. His delivery of the 
Toreador’s Song may be less realistic and descriptive than the 
French Escamillos have accustomed us to expect, but, on the 
other hand, he equals the best of them in rhythmical spirit 
and energy. The ending with the girls’ voices—generally 
cut here, as I have oft complained—is included in this capital 
performance. The air from Hoffmann is sustained with notable 
smoothness and ease, while the recording in both instances is 
irreproachable. 


Nino Piccaluga.—V oice seems to be chief consideration here. 
Seldom have I heard Salve dimora given in such an unvar- 
nished matter-of-fact manner, minus a suspicion of grace or 
elegance, but with lots of heavy tone everywhere. In the 
middle section there is a bad deviation from the right key, 
but after a bar or so the singer contrives to slip back on to the 
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proper track; hence, I suppose, its escaping notice. The 
Carmen air, sung in D major (a semitone up) exhibits the 
parlante style out of place and carried to an extreme. The 
voice is a real tenor and could be used to better purpose. 


Joseph Farrington.—There is life as well as character in the 
singing of Figaro’s Largo. The voice, too, is clear and of good 
honest quality. Curiously enough, the Italian seems to convey 
this impression more convincingly than the English text of 
Vulcan’s Song, which might even be accused of a modicum of 
dullness. The tone here is too dark and, as I have previously 
pointed out, there is more subtle humour in Gounod’s air than 
‘**meets the eye.” 


Marcel Journet.—It was, we may be sure, by intention and 
not by accident, that the famous French basso associated 
on the same disc the Marseillaise of Roget de Isle and the 
Deux Grenadiers of Schumann. It affords the opportunity for 
comparing the latter version with the original, and incidentally 
for noting how much more brio Journet throws into the real 
thing (by which I mean his country’s national anthem) than 
the abbreviated arrangement so successfully employed by 
Schumann. In any case, both are finely sung, and, therefore, 
eminently worth listening to. 


Frida Leider and K. Marherr Wagner.—We are beginning 
to take it for granted now that there is no longer such a thing 
as indifferent or bad recording. All we need to know is that 
the material at disposal has been good and made good use of ; 
that alone is what we look for in the result, and if not forth- 
coming the operator is not to be blamed. With regard to 
such records as this of Isolde’s Narrative, it will suffice to give 
their names; they tell their own story. There is no finer 
Isolde in the world than Frida Leider, while the orchestra of 
the Berlin State Opera House, under Dr. Leo Blech, would be 
hard to beat anywhere. With such aid, the significance of the 
scene with Brangine stands out as it never has done on the 
gramophone before. 


Amelita Galli-Curci and G. De Luca.—There is a welcome 
atmosphere of refinement about these two duets from Ligoletto 
that is too often absent from them alike on the stage and else- 
where. Something has to depend, of course, upon the nation- 
ality and taste of the audience, and I can think of theatres 
abroad where the interpretation of these scenes between 
father and daughter, even by artists of such distinction as 
Galli-Curci and De Luca, would be thought many degrees too 
mild and subdued. My own opinion of them is quite the 
reverse. It is precisely when sung with delicacy and restraint 
that they sound best; that every note comes out clearly and 
is perfectly in tune. Rarely of late, either, have I heard two 
voices, soprano and baritone, blend so harmoniously—a 
pleasant relief from the modern tendency towards noise and 
speed. 


Carmen in English.—The four records included in this 
group are all of them open to serious criticism, thanks to the 
want of care and capable supervision shown in their preparation 
and rehearsal. Here was evidently no guiding spirit to prevent 
mistakes and set wrong right. I have said before, and I fear 
I shall have to say it again, that no matter how clever singers 
may be (or think themselves), it is quite useless to collect them 
in a studio when they have never met before or have never 
sung together on the stage, and expect them to perform 
difficult ensemble music correctly, with unity of spirit, finish, 
or the most ordinary effects of light and shade. Their pro- 
nunciation of their own language, to begin with, differs in 
nearly every case, and they even sing wrong notes and with 
faulty rhythm, yet have no one apparently endowed with 
authority to pull them up or the ability to set them right. 
This kind of inefficiency is never perceptible in operatic excerpts 
that come to us from foreign ateliers, and it is about time that 
it was stopped over here. Ambitiousness is all very well, but 
Bizet and Verdi are not composers whose music can be treated 
in the same cavalier fashion as jazz or revue stuff. 


Seinemeyer, Merrem- Nikisch, and Stiinzner.—In_ these 
excerpts from the Rosenkavalier and the succeeding items in 
this column is provided an exact illustration of the argument 
that I have just been laying down. Music more difficult or 
exacting in every way than that of Strauss’s opera does not 
exist, and I should rather like to know, though not perhaps 
to experience, what would be made of the same selections by a 
heterogeneous collection of our own native singers. Well, 
it would do them good, anyhow, to take a lesson from these 
admirable records, performed under the able and experienced 
direction of Dr. Weissmann. I will not say I have not heard 
the wonderful trio in the last act more beautifully done, but 
it is an excellent performance none the less, while the orchestral 
support is particularly praiseworthy. 

Turandot Trio.—Yet another vocal trio of extraordinary 
originality, about as unlike the female specimen just referred 
to as the Rigoletto quartet is unlfke the Meistersinger quintet. 
Of the three Italians who sing it G. Nessi was in the original 
cast of Turandot, and his companions, A. Baracchi and E. 
Venturini, if I am not mistaken—one or both of them—were 
in the Covent Garden cast. Anyhow, they are all three accom- 
plished singers of this highly fantastic, fascinating music, 
which constitutes for many the clou of the Turandot score. 
A more colourful and authentic rendering it would be hopeless 
to look for. 


Fledermaus Finale.—This seems to be the kind of gala 
performance combination that Vienna or Berlin would concoct 
in honour of the Johann Strauss Centenary; otherwise I 
cannot imagine how it was ever got together, even for that 
most popular of all popular comic operas, Der Fledermaus. 
Everybody, of course, knows the finale to the second act (or 
at least they will the moment they hear it) with its glorious 
waltz theme, second only in inspiration to that of the immortal 
Blue Danube. In the record under notice you can have the 
privilege of hearing an amazing combination, viz., Lotte 
Lehmann, Karin Branzell, Grete Merrem-Nikisch, Richard 
Tauber, and Waldemar Staegemann. The result is naturally 
ideal, and unparalleled in a piece of this sort. Mind you don’t 
let it escape your eager grasp. 


La Scala Chorus.—The two choruses from Turandot here 
reproduced are on the same level of executive merit as the 
Ping, Pang, Pong mentioned above, and I cannot say more 
than that in their favour. The Invocazione alla luna is given 
with rare breadth of tone, character and colour, imparting 
full effect to the sweep of the unisonal melody which is its 
main feature. The well-drilled Scala chorus is nowadays a 
treat to listen to. In the other number, Gira la coté, the 
singing is remarkable for its crispness and animation, and 
both are delightful examples of the latest phase of Puccini’s 
genius. 


Mario Chamlee.—A decided improvement is to be noted in 
the production of this tenor’s voice. It is less open and 
‘*‘ white’ than it was, and the darker colouring has added 
richness as well as power to a naturally fine organ. His 
higher middle notes are still his best, and he wisely sings La 
donna é mobile in B flat instead of B major. The real point is 
that he sings it with confidence in addition to the necessary 
entrain. The Com’ é gentil is distinguished by tasteful feeling 
pe graceful phrasing. The downward portamento is prettily 

one. 


Rosette Anday.—This well-known German contralto spoils 
some highly artistic work by a persistent tremolo such as in 
this country would never be tolerated for a moment in an 
oratorio singer. Happily she does not wholly spoil it. One 
can listen with pleasure to her broad, dignified phrasing of 
Handel and Bach, and enjoy the devotional feeling that she 
puts into these airs, of which the one from the St Matthew 
Passion is, of course, the more familiar here. The violin 
obbligato is finely played by Herr Franz Malrecker, and in 
both instances Kapellmeister Karl Alwin secures the best 
results from his famous Viennese orchestra. 
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Benvenuto Franci.—Seeing that this is the most powerful 
Italian baritone now on the operatic stage—his voice is nearly 
double as big as Stabile’s—it was really a work of supereroga- 
tion to “‘ amplify ’’ him to the extent observable in the recording 
of these airs from La Gioconda. Sounds naturally ample in 
resonance have been exaggerated into vociferousness, as can be 
perceived at once by the noisiness of the orchestra and chorus. 
This can be remedied by the use of a soft needle, but the toning- 
down ought not to be necessary, while it only accentuates the 
vibrato effect caused by the slight pinching of the high notes. 
Otherwise, in a big auditorium Franci’s huge voice and 
magnificent singing should create something of a sensation. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 





SONGS 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


John Goss (barytone). B.2822 (10in., 3s.). The labelling 
ofjthis most interesting record is incorrect and incomplete. 
John Goss sings Flow not so fast, ye fountains (Dowland), 
There is a garden in her face (Campion), O eyes, O mortal 
stars (Ferrabosco) and Come, my Celia (Ferrabosco), to the 
accompaniment of a lute played by Diana Poulton. The 
arrangements, if there are any, appear to be by Philip Heseltine; 
but Igam not quite clear on this point. My first impression 
is that I would give all other song records that I know for this 
one, simply because it is a genuine expression of the spirit 
which, in poetry and music at least, had not been killed at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and to recover which 
I would give all that has been gained. But I shall deal with 
the songs and the singing of them next month, after more 
consideration. 


Sir Harry Lauder (barytone). D. 1622-3 (two 12 in., 6s. 6d. 
each.). Sir Harry Lauder will hardly expect comment on his 
re-recordings as music, though they are certainly neither 
mawkish nor noxious as are many I have to review. Portobello 
Lass has, in fact, a decidedly good tune. The best, and probably 
the most useful thing I can say is, that when one takes one of 
these records off one feels an unexpected silence. So much 
for Sir Harry’s power of “‘ putting across’”’ even his art on a 
gramophone record. But the irresistible thing is surely his 
laugh in Portobello Lass (D.1623) ; and anyone who resists this 
will probably respond delightedly to the yawns in ising 
early in the morning (D.1622). The other songs are Wee 
hoose ’mong the heather (D.1623) and Ta-ta, ma bonnie Maggie 
darlin’ (D.1622). Wee hoose has piano trio accompaniment, 
all the others orchestral. 


Joseph Hislop (tenor). D.A.1020 (10in., 6s.). Whether 
Hislop (excellently accompanied by Percy Kahn) in Scottish 
folk-songs, is worth eighteenpence a song more than almost 
any other singer of them I must leave you to judge for yourself, 
but I can give the tip that it’s well worth trying. Certainly 
no known singer but he could sing them as he does. And the 
attraction is not merely vocal, either; I doubt if anyone does 
these two songs better than he. They are: Corn Rigs and 
My Love, she’s but a lassie yet. They are well arranged by 
Short. 


Walter Glynne (tenor) and Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone). 
B.3030 (10 in., 3s.). How many Gilbert and Sullivan experts 
know how much those two, or at any rate Sullivan, owed to 
Offenbach ? Pretty few, even among professionals, I think. 
Mr. Scholes mentions that debt in his Listener’s History, 
Vol. II., reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE last month. To 
admit that Sullivan learnt a lot from Mozart and others, 


especially English ballad opera, is not to detract from his 
work, and everyone can welcome this very bright record of 
Offenbach’s The Gendarmes’ Duet, as at least better than the 
second-rate parts of the Savoy operas. Williams’s The Star- 
board Watch, on the other side of the disc, is merely boring. 
The orchestra is about as good as could be in both. 


Paul Robeson (bass) accompanied by Lawrence Brown. 
B.3033 (10in., 3s.). This is not the most interesting negro 
spiritual record Robeson has made, but it is fully worthy of its 
place among his others. He gives Git on board, lil’ children 
and Dere’s no hidin’ place, arranged by Lawrence Brown; and 
Oh! rock me, Julie and Oh! didn’t it rain, arranged by 
Burleigh. 

Derek Oldham (tenor). B.3046 (10 in., 3s.). Oldham seems 
to be straining a little; he certainly gets sharp once or twice. 
His songs here are Leslie’s Mary, my Mary, and Squire’s If 
I might only come to you, neither of which needs comment. 
The accompaniment includes a few strings, though only piano 
is mentioned. 


PARLOPHONE. 


The Chelsea Singers (mixed voices, unaccompanied). R.372 
(10in., 3s.). This record is not quite equal to these singers’ 
first, but it is, after that, easily the best record we have had 
for years of the type. Festa’s Down in a flow’ry vale (1541) 
is more of an early part-song than a true madrigal, but it is 
a very beautiful one, with no trace of that awful priggish 
respectability which later infected the part-song. The arrange- 
ment of On the banks of Allan Water really belongs to the 
nineteenth-century anthem family, but there is far more in 
it than usual. The arranger should be named—and is this 
song really * traditional’’? Festa is also misprinted Felsta. 


COLUMBIA. 

Roy Henderson (barytone). 5395 (l10in., 3s.). Roy 
Henderson is already one of our best barytones, and may quite 
possibly become the best ; at present he is one of, perhaps, the 
best half-dozen, though it is hard to dogmatise in a country 
with such a wealth of good barytones. This, at any rate, is 
a record which stands out distinctly from all but afew. That 
something not quite perfect yet in Roy Henderson which 
comes out both psychologically and in his voice (and for that 
matter a singer’s psychology inevitably shows in his voice, 
and this may be merely psychological) has almost passed 
criticism now, but not quite. I fancy that if he would do 
more lighter work his development would soon be complete. 
On this record is what many people will think the best recording 
of Ireland’s Sea Fever (Henderson keeps it on the straight- 
forward side), and a fine Scottish song of the strong type, 
Gae bring to me a pint o’wine (Burns and George Short). 

Harold Williams (barytone). 5399 (10in., 3s.). Ronald’s 
setting of Henley’s O, Falmouth is a fine town has life, but it’s 
a very ordinary life, and cuts a very poor figure beside Martin 
Shaw’s fine setting—one of his best songs. The words of 
Can't remember (Brandon and Goatly) are doggerel, yet some 
people may find them genuinely useful, though the music, 
qué music, is shoddy. As for Harold Williams, he lives well 
up to what we know we can expect of him nowadays, as well, 
that is, as he can in these two songs. 

Norman Allin (bass) with orchestra. 5398 (10in., 3s.). 
Allin has re-recorded another old light-blue record as an 
electrical dark-blue. One wonders if this new record of 
The Mighty Deep (Jude) and The Storm Fiend (Weatherly 
and Roeckel) will sell as well as the old, doubtless, did. Songs 
really worth while are slowly gaining ground—and not so 
slowly, perhaps. But anyhow these old stagers are at least 
preferable to the nauseous stuff which, under false flags of 
songs and singing, is being commercially made ‘“ popular” 
just now—month in, month out, in the full sense! Allin is 
certainly in as good voice as he ever was, and gives a fine 
display of low E flats and D’s. 
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Master John Bonner (boy soprano) [sic]. 9745 (12 in., 
4s. 6d.). I prophesy that this will be the best-selling record 
yet made by a boy treble—unless the novelty, on which many 
people will be shocked to hear the type of boys’ records 
we have so far had depends, has died down. It is, anyhow, 
far better than what has, I think, till now, been the best- 
selling boy’s record. It is, of course, sheer pandering to 
what people will think they like best, to give two contralto 
songs to a boy, who of course is only happy when he’s well 
up (transposition does not affect the fact that climaxes and 
cadences drop). Paul England’s English words to Handel’s 
Ombra mat fu (his “‘ Largo’’) are naturally good, but they 
(Slumber, dear maid’’) are absurd for a boy. Liddle’s 
Abide with me is still more inapt. But Bonner is extra- 
ordinarily good, and in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, he and an orchestra and organ (W. G. Webber) really 
have made a beautiful record of the Handel, though I think 
there are a few non-Handelian notes. 


METROPOLE. 


Dale Smith (barytone). 1136 (10in., 3s.). There can be 
few more deeply expressive songs in the world than Schubert’s 
Am Meer (By the sea) which could yet hardly be simpler. 
This is as sympathetic a record as one can well imagine, sung 
in English by a barytone from whom we have had too few 
records in the past. “‘ Whither?” (Wohin?) with the new 
translation of Fox-Strangways, is a little bit heavy. 


HOMOCHORD. 


Eric Chandler (bass-barytone). D.1348 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
This is unquestionably one of the best bass-barytone voices 
we have. Its owner needs only to cultivate a less broken 
style. Last month I queried his Irish origin, but his Father 
O’ Flynn (Stanford’s version) is either genuine or an 
exceptionally good impersonation. It is, I think, the best 
recording we've had of that delightful and characteristic 
favourite, if marred by the addition of a reed organ to Homo- 
chord’s ‘“‘small orchestra’’ (apparently a piano trio). 
Chandler brings out all there is in Molloy’s To-morrow will 
be Friday, but this heavy chuckle at the monastic life is 
surely worn through. 


Archibald Winter (tenor). D.1349 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Have 
Handel’s Where’er you walk (from his opera Semele) and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Eleanore ever before gone together ? 
Archibald Winter is not at present in the first class of tenors, 
but this record is certainly a bargain. The Handel aria is, 
I think (not having a copy handy), somewhat cut, but skill- 
fully ; and it is accompanied by piano alone, which is better 
than the reed organ “ orchestra’? which is again heard in 
Eleanore. 


BROADCAST. 

Thea Philips (soprano) and Frank Webster (tenor), with 
orchestra. 5078 (10in., 2s.). I admitted recently, that the 
violin could do better than the percussive piano with the 
average Chopin melody. There is also a superb record of 
Liszt’s Liebestraum by Schipa. But a similar treatment of 
the favourite Chopin Nocturne (the second—Op.I No. 2, in 
E flat) must arouse loud protest. It is like treating a buttercup 
as if it was a sunflower. But certainly the actual achievement 
is thrilling—a tremendous tour de force on the part of everyone 
concerned—not least the gramophone company, which can 
produce a record of such quality, playing longer than the 
ordinary ten-inch, at two shillings. Rubinstein’s Melody in F 
is almost as brilliantly treated, and stands the treatment well. 
The Chopin is put into the key of A and called Goodnight, 
my beloved. The Rubinstein is also in A here, and called 
Sleep little loved one. The words won’t be too closely observed. 


Thea Philips (soprano) with salon orchestra. 403 (8 in., 
ls. 3d.). This record is as brilliant, in its own degree, as the 
preceding one (in which also Thea Philips was a soloist). 
Coates’s I heard you singing and Wood’s It is only a tiny 


garden, are not dull when sung and accompanied as here, 
even if their attraction is either of a doubtful nature or merely 
conventional. 


Francesco Vada (tenor). 5077 (10in., 2s.). This is not 
quite a first-class record of Godard’s Angels guard thee 
(Berceuse de Jocelyn) and the popular Ay, ay, ay (by Gartman- 
Freire, whatever that may mean—probably one is the author, 
the other the composer), but it is undeniably a bargain, and 
more than good enough for most of us. Both are sung in 
(fairly clear) English, and accompanied, in the Stoll Picture 
Theatre, by orchestra, and a cinema organ, which is almost 
bearable. C. M. CRABTREE. 








CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


Dayton (U.S.A.) Choir, unaccompanied, conducted by 
John Finley Williamson. D.1647 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Both 
this record and the following are of first importance. Though 
not exactly swamped, yet with the early choral music we are 
getting more than could be hoped. The American Choir 
has done Lotti’s Crucifixus and an Exultate Deo of Palestrina 
with a large measure of success. With these is their arrange- 
ment of the slow movement of Dvorik’s New World 
Symphony—or rather of the chief theme of the movement— 
as Goin’ home. There is some excellent technical work in 
this, but as music it cannot be taken seriously. 


Westminster Abbey Special Choir. ©.1678 (12 in., 4s. 6d.). 
On one side is the finest piece on either this record or the 
preceding—Byrd’s Hasurge Domine. With it is Child’s 
O bone Jesu, of slightly later date, but similar style, excepting 
an organ accompaniment which is, however, only an almost 
unnoticed foundation. Dr. Bullock has got very good work 
out of this Choir, the only definite criticism being that they 
are not energetic enough. They last out the Byrd fairly well, 


but never really start with great energy. 


COLUMBIA. 

The Sheffield Choir, with orchestra and organ, conducted 
by Sir Henry Coward. 9724 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Sir Henry 
Coward and his Choir have done nothing better than this— 
a very fine record of four choruses from Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus. They are: O Father Whose almighty Power, 
We come in bright array, the familiar See the conquering hero 
comes which not everyone nowadays has ever heard in this 
its splendid original form, and Sing unto God. The recording, 
in the Central Hall, Westminster, is very effective. 


ZONOPHONE. 

Church Choir, with organ. 5338 (10in., 2s. 6d.). In their 
usual style, and as good as their best, are Fierce raged 
the tempest (to the well-known Dykes tune) and The Son of 
God goes forth to war. This second is sung to the old “St. 
Anne” (the O God our Help in ages past tune) and even if 
sung to a fancy accompaniment by Sullivan should not be 
attributed to him, as it is on the label. C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Before coming to the new records I must thank a 
correspondent who has taken me severely to task for an error 
in my last month’s notes. The mistake was made originally 
by the H.M.V. Company who labelled a record Le Peére de 
la Victoire, but I carelessly perpetuated this blunder by 
retaining the “de” wrongfully inserted in the title instead of 
pointing out, as Mr. Barnaby has done, that this little word 
quite ruins the effect of an otherwise excellent title by turning 
‘Qld Man Victory’ into “The Father of Victory.” After 
this it is with great regret that I am unable to agree with 
Mr. Barnaby’s other contention, that Le Regiment de Sambre 
et Meuse is “‘ the finest military march extant’! 


This month’s records are small in quantity and, on the whole, 
only fair in quality. The best of them is that of Down South 
and The Teddy Bears’ picnic, played by the Coldstream Guards 
Band (H.M.V. B.2984). Reminiscent of park and other 
open-air concerts as these two jolly pieces are, this is a very 
seasonable record. The band is a pretty large one and both 
playing and recording are good, though I should have preferred 
rather less staccato and rather more elasticity in the latter. 
Another record by the same band contains Sabre and Spurs 
and the famous El Abanico (B.2963), the former of which is 
obviously Sousa, but not Sousa at his best. 


Other marches are provided by the United States Army 
Band on Zonophone No. 5331. Army and Marine is very 
ordinary, and American Spirit is no better. Perhaps the spirit 
referred to is the liquid variety, in which case the latter march 
may be quite true to name ! 


There are two new Broadcast Twelves this month, and that 
containing Luigini’s Marche Russe and the Tannhduser March, 
played by the Life Guards Band, complete with their kettle- 
drums, is an excellent two-shillingsworth (5080). The other 
record, which contains a selection from The Maid of the 
Mountains, played by the Welsh Guards Band (5079), is, how- 
ever, a very poor affair. The tempi are all wrong and the playing 
is very perfunctory. Perhaps Captain Harris is not interested in 
such music as The Maid of the Mountains, though it is far 
superior to some music I have heard him play, but if so he 
should not play it at all instead of giving a mere “ stick- 
wagging ’’ performance like this. 


A small Broadcast record of Finck’s arrangement of Famous 
Drinking Songs, played by the Life Guards Band (405) is quite 
good. The singing of the bandsmen is both more hearty and 
more tuneful than is often the case, as it is also, by the way, 
in the H.M.V. record of Down South, referred to above. 


The last two records to arrive are good enough to raise the 
average standard of this month a trifle. The Grenadier Guards 
Band give an excellent account of themselves in a selection from 
Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, arranged by Charles Godfrey (Col., 9271). 
The soloists, particularly the oboe and euphonium, are splendid 
and the bassoon player skates round a few awkward corners 
with great skill and agility. The recording is also splendid, 
but Ivanhoe is not one of Sullivan’s most inspired works. 


The Royal Air Force Band play two old favourites— Under 
the Double Eagle and The Entry of the Gladiators—in their usual 
deft and light-toned fashion (Regal G.9320). I don’t know 
whether or not this band has recently acquired a new cornet 
soloist, but if not, then their old soloist has succeeded in refining 
his tone during recent months. W.A.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


The Gramophone Company’s special 
issue of June 5th only confirmed my 
opinion that the talking films are going 
to be a real nuisance. We are going 
to be deluged with a particularly un- 
attractive form of American sentiment 
because, with few exceptions, the 
talkies make their appeal through 
sentiment and not through wit and 
humour. As an instance, we have 
George Jessel singing My Mother's 
Eyes (H.M.V. B.3049), and Morton 
Downey in I'll always be mother’s boy 
(H.M.V. B.3052). The titles speak for 
themselves, and no further description 
is necessary. Helen Kane completes 
this little bunch with two ‘“ baby” 
songs, which are cleverly done, but 
rather unattractive, and I do not 
imagine that they will have a great 
success in England (H.M.V. B.3050). 
Expert handling by accomplished 
cabaret performers can make a large 
difference to film songs, as anyone 
will recognise if they hear Layton and Johnstone in Broadway 
Melody and You were meant for me (Col. 5392). They are 
not quite so good in Do something and I'll always be in love 
with you (Col. 5412). 


Norah Blaney has a good disc in the mid-month issue, con- 
taining How about me? and quite an entertaining song, Two- 
two-double-two Timbuctoo (Col. 5381). The Trix Sisters have 
another record, but this time they each have a side. Josephine 
sings I must have that man and Helen Digga digga do. They 
are both good efforts. (Col. 5382). Deep Night isan extremely 
good number, and here we have it delightfully sung by Harry 
Shalson. It is, however, better in the hands of a first-class 
dance orchestra (Col. 5383). 





The theatre recordings of The New Moon are now available. 
I have not seen the play, and I therefore hesitate to criticise 
them, but I am sure that all those who have seen it, and many 
who haven’t, will want to hear Evelyn Laye in Lover come 
back to me (Col. 9751, 4s. 6d.), as well as Gene Gerrard and 
Dolores Farriss in Gorgeous Alexander (Col. 5404), to pick 
out two good things out of many. 


Gracie Fields has two different types of song, Would a manz 
cat wag its tail? and That's what put the ‘* sweet”’ in home 
sweet home. They do not suit her as well as some, but they are 
good of their kind (H.M.V. B.3032). Those two attractive 
people, Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham, make a very nice 
record of Thinking of you and Marigold, and show what can 
be done when such songs are sung by real artists (H.M.V. 
B.3029). Another pleasing disc is the work of George Metaxa 
singing. Softly as in a morning sunrise and La Rosita (H.M.V. 
B.3051). 


Frank Braidwood has quite a pleasant voice, but he lacks 
originality. However, if you don’t mind this, you may like 
his Sweetheart of all my dreams and Hello! Sunshine hello! 
(Parlo. R.360). For once I find myself at variance with the 
London Editor in that I am going to speak favourably of a 
record by Bob Fisher. I don’t pretend that it is exceptional, 
but it is much better than so many of its class, I'll never ask 
for more and Ten little miles from town (Parlo. R.366). For 
instance, it is a better performance than Eddie Grossbart in 
Susianna and A precious thing called love (Parlo. R.362). 


The ‘‘ serious” portion of the Zonophone list is contributed 
by Maurice Elwin in Fooling me and There’s happiness ahead 
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(5335), Norman Blair in Madelaine and When the roll is called 
wp yonder (5339), and Frank and James McCravy in a “‘ spiri- 
tual”? These bones g’wina rise again (5340). All these are good 
of their type. Good old Clarkson Rose can always be depended 
upon, and he gives his usual cheery rendering to I lift wp my 
finger and I say ‘‘ tweet, tweet,” and an amusing number Ever 
so goosey (5342), whilst Jimmie Rodgers will please rhythmic 
enthusiasts with his yodelling and guitar playing (5341). 
Finally, there is another of those good Gilbert and Sullivan 
selections by the Zonophone Light Opera Company. This 
time the opera is The Mikado (5334). 


The Homochords rather puzzle me. They consist of three 
records: Julian Lester in Me and the man in the moon, The 
heart of a sunset (D.1350), I'll never ask for more and The 
voice of the southland (D.1351), and Douglas Wayne in Sally 
of my dreams and Marie (D.1352). As you will notice, they are 
all topical numbers and they are well sung, but in a perfectly 
straightforward manner, both in voice and accompaniment. 
Rather uninspiring, in other words. 


Rodman Lewis makes a good disc of When swmmer is gone, 
with Irving Kaufmann on the reverse side in Where the shy 
little violets grow (Imp. 2074, ls. 6d.). Elsie Butler shows up 
very favourably in My Man and I faw down and go boom 
(Imp. 2072), but the comedy songs, I lift wp my finger and 
Ever so goosey might be in better hands than Eddie Cole and 
Leslie Sarony (Imp. 2075). A disc worth noting is Val Stamp 
in Wonderful you, commonplace me. 


The Regal people are going nap on sentiment this month. 
I am sure that they have a real winner in Maurice Gunsky, 
though I must confess I think his record is frightful. He sings 
A love tale of Alsace (the last syllable pronounced as in “ lace ’’) 
Lorraine and Monna Vanna (G.9323). Others in this group, 
which are good of their kind, are Gerald Adams in Pals, just 
Pals and My Beautiful Rose (G.9327), and Richard Neller in 
When little children smile and When God made that mother for 
you (G.9322). It was with a certain feeling of relief that I 
came upon a good ‘‘ Mr. Cinders”’ Selection by The Comedy 
Singers (G.9325). 


Unfortunately Elsie Carlisle’s record of What is this thing 
called love and Let’s do it, let’s fall in love arrived just too late 
for inclusion in my notes last month. She gives a striking 
performance of each and there is no doubt that Dominion 
are very lucky to possess her (Dom. A.125). The best of the 
other June Dominions was Lily Long’s record of A little dicky 
bird told me so, but it is a long way behind Elsie Carlisle in 
every way. Jack Morrison is doing very well for Broadcast 
and the not too critical will like his Like the big pots do and 
Ever so goosey (400). Billy Desmond is responsible for a couple 
of fox-trot ballads on Broadcast 401. I was very pleasantly 
surprised by Mabel Marks Z'ell me more about love and I must 
have that man (Broadcast 399). The performance is after the 





Hear these Wonderful Rosenkavalier Records 


META SEINEMEYER, Soprano 
GRETE MERREM-:NIKISCH, Soprano 
ELISA STUNZNER, Soprano 
EMANUEL LIST, Bass 


with Berlin State Opera House Orchestra. Conductor: Dr. Weissmann 
** Nicht dort, dort ist das Vorzimmer a 


Act I, 
_ Not there, there is the Anteroom ) 
E 10864 {a4 3. “* Bin von so viel Finesse 2 alt 
By so much Finesse am I Charmed’) 
Act 3, “‘Mein Gott, s’war mehr wie eine Farce ™ 
eavens, ‘twas more like a Farce 


' 
E 10865) Act 3, TERZETTO, “ Hab’ mir's gelobt ihn lieb zu haben” 


have sworn to love him” 


The Finest Operatic Recordings are on 


PARLOPHONE 


a 











style of Sophie Tucker, which is high praise, for “Soph. old 
girl’’ is the only real genius so far produced by jazz. I trust 
that I shall not be misunderstood if I say that Broadway 
Melody should be sung by an American. Otherwise I have 
no fault to find with Stanley Kirby’s record (Radio 971). 


The July Parlophones contain a couple of good duets, Elsie 
and Doris Walters in Jogging along behind the old grey mare 
and Twenty thousand Scotchmen shouted “‘ No” (R.353), and 
on a red label half-crown disc Way and Waller sing Do some- 
thing and Yow can’t take my mem’ries from me (E.6177). 


The latest Columbia issue is honoured by the début of 
Annette Hanshaw for this company. You will remember her 
splendid Actuelle records. She sings Big City Blues and That's 
You Baby triumphantly (5425). Let us have more, please. 
Layton and Johnstone score yet another success in She’s funny 
that way (5408), and they are also extremely good in The heart 
of the sunset and That’s the good old sunny south (5407). I 
was also glad to see Ruth Etting making another appearance. 
She makes a decided success of Yow’re the cream in my coffee 
and To know you is to love you, both out of Hold Everything 
(5422). Marie Burke is always delightful, and she sings the 
feminine version of I kiss your hand, Madame ( You kiss my 
hand, Monsieur) (5406). 


LATE ARRIVALS. 


Leslie Hutchinson (Parlo. R. 373) scores another bull with 
You're the cream in my coffee and To know you is to love you. 


One of the best items in a very good H.M.V. July issue is 
Frank Crumit singing A Gay Caballero and Jack is every inch 
a sailor (B.3054). Crumit never fails. 1 was also glad to see 
another disc by Dora Maughan and Walter Fehl, who achieve 
another success with A woman who knows and If I didn’t 
know your husband (B.3011). The Revellers sing as well as 
ever in Raquel (B.3059), and Helen Morgan is very pleasing 
in Who cares what you have been and Mean to me (B.3058). 
There are also some good vocal gems from Veronique and 
The Arcadians on C.1684 (12in., 4s. 6d.) by the Light Opera 
Company. Brunswick have been rather silent this month, 
only two discs finding their way into my pile. Of these, 
Chester Gaylord is good in Mean to me and My troubles are 
over (3971), but I did not care for William O’Neal in two songs 
from The New Moon. At 1s. 3d. Art Driscoll is successful in 
The heart of the swnset (Radio 975), and Billy Elliott in Me 
and the man in the moon (Radio 972), ee I would not give much 
more for either. 


The Dominion July issue has just come in in time. Lily 
Long gets away with it again in Yow can’t see the sea to-day 
and Since mother’s been a lady (A.139). Frederic Lake will, 
I’m sure, appeal to the lovers of the sentimental in In an old 
fashioned town (A. 131), but I really think Cyril Whittle might 
be given a miss (A. 140). 


T. M. 


FILM THEME SONGS 


AT THEIR BEST ON 
‘His Master's Voice 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


As suits the season 
and the appetite of the 
millions of gramophone 
and radio folk who hear 
so much music day in, 
day out, that they can 
only stand the repetition 
of the popular repertoire 
in small doses there is a 
perfect deluge of records 
of potted favourites. I 
particularly like the 
selection made by Her- 
man Finck in Melodious 
Memories (Col. 9722 and 
3, 12 in., 4s. 6d.), played 
with great efficiency by 
by the London Regal 
Cinema Orchestra ; this 
clever pot-pourri has 
never been better or more 
fully recorded. Equally 
pleasant is a collection 
of musical comedy tunes by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monkton 
called Gaiety Echoes and played by Herman Finck and his 
Orchestra (Col. 9718, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) ; while the same vintages 
are ransacked by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra in Old time 
songs (H.M.V. C.1681, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) with the, to my taste, 
unsuitable addition of Edward O’Henry on the Wurlitzer organ 
at Tussaud’s Cinema. However, this addition may be exactly 
what the public wants; I only register my preference for 
Jack Hylton and his boys on their own. 

On with the show, 1929, is the name given to the hits of the 
moment published by Lawrence Wright ; you can get them on 
Col. 9755 (12 in., 4s. 6d.) played by the Debroy Somers Band 
or Parlo. E.6158-60 (three 10 in., 2s. 6d. each) played by the 
Horatio Nicholls Orchestra. I prefer the latter with Ronnie 
Munroe’s arrangement. Similarly he has arranged the Feldman 
successes under the title of Holidayland Medley (Parlo. E. 
6161-2) and Francis Day and Hunter tunes as Seaside Successes 
(Parlo. E. 6165-6), all played by Herman Darewski and his 
famous Melody Band; while the Campbell Connelly hits are 
dubbed Blackpool Favourites, and played by Bertini and his 
Orchestra (Parlo. E.6163-4). All are well done and have 
vocal choruses, so my advice is to get the bulletins and pick 
your own favourites. 

To these may be added the New Margate Concert Orchestra 
in good cheap selections from The Gondoliers, Yeomen of 
the Guard (Winner 4912, 2s.), H.M.S. Pinafore and The 
Mikado (4913), and a more ambitious H.M.S. Pinafore 
selection by the B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra under 
Percy Pitt (Regal G. 1069, 12 in., 4s.). The London Orchestra 
continues its cheerful series with Merry Merry (Zono. 5333, 
2s. 6d.); the Debroy Somers Band, with the devastating 
support of George Dewey Washington, follows the fashion in 
a Singing Fool Selection, (Col. 9754, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) ; 
and a cheery Hold Everything Selection, coupled with a full- 
dress She’s funny that way, is early in the field—New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1683, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) 

Of other orchestral records, the Dajos Bela Orchestra makes 
the best record that I remember of Tchaikovsky’s Chanson 
Triste, and does what it can with Rachmaninov’s Prelude in 
C sharp minor (Parlo. E.10861, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Its stable 
companions the Edith Lorand Orchestra in von Blon’s Whisper- 
ing of the flowers and Lacombe’s Aubade Printaniére (Parlo. 
E.10862, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and the Sandor Jészi Orchestra in 
Fétraz’s Polo, and Rathie’s Marionette’s Wedding March (Parlo. 
E. 6174, 2s. 6d.), break new but not exciting ground with rather 
ponderous gaiety. 











In some ways the best playing and recording of the month 
is by the Zonophone Salon Orchestra in Gehl’s For you alone 
and Thompson’s Come sing to me (Zono. 5337, 2s. 6d.), but 
these are not everyone’s choice of tunes. Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra in Paderewski’s Minuet and Gillet’s Caur 
brisé (H.M.V. B.3026, 3s.), the International Novelty Orchestra, 
plodding but full of “ effects” in Amoureuse and Jolly Fellows, 
waltzes (H.M.V. C.1682, 12 in., 4s. 6d.), Reginald King and his 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B. 3053, 3s.), Ferdy Kauffmann and 
his Orchestra (H.M.V. B.3025, 3s.), a Symphony Orchestra 
(Homochord D.1347, 3s.), the Victoria Orchestra (Zono. 5332, 
2s. 6d.), the Orchestra Mascotte, in two moonlit waltzes (Parlo. 
R. 369, 3s.), and the Plaza Theatre Orchestra in Fletcher’s 
Valse Caprice and Pearl o’mine (Col. 5403, 3s.) need no special 
comment or warning: but the month’s horror is achieved by 
the London Mouth Organ Band in two marches (Regal G.9321, 
2s. 6d.). This is, of course, rightly meant to be in a class by 
itself. 


Albert Sandler and his Orchestra have the distinction of 
introducing to us two continental successes, Las Lagar- 
teranas and faphaelito, both by Guerrero and ffoulkes, on 
Col. 5386 (3s.). This is Sandler’s best record so far and should 
be very popular. 


Two other records that I should personally buy—and play 
with a soft needle in suitable surroundings—are the Pavillion 
Lescaut Tango Orchestra in A media luz, a tango, and a 
charming wandering serenade Avant de mourir by Boulanger 
(Parlo. R.370, 3s.), and the Passos Freitas Sextet, (mandolines 
and guitars?), in Fado No. 10 by de Campos, and Chapi’s 
Serenata Mourisca (H.M.V. B.2946, 3s.). The music of all 
three is of the same mood, not necessarily congenial to my 
readers. 


Hawaiian guitars are heard in Carolina Moon and Sweet- 
hearts on Parade by Ferera, Franzis and Paaluhi (Parlo. E.6175, 
2s. 6d.) ; Gabriel Lordy is distinctly good in banjo versions of 
Drdla’s Serenade and Myddelton’s Down South (Parlo. E.6176, 
2s. 6d.), Guillermo Gomez less successful in a stammering 
transcription of Massenet’s Elegie for the guitar and his own 
Gavota (Col. 5397, 3s.), and René Dumont not remarkably 
good in Saxephobia and Nola (Parlo. R.371, 3s.), saxophone 
solos. One raises the hat respectively (if it is not already 
blown off) to Emile Vacher in another accordeon solo (Parlo. 
E.6173, 2s. 6d.) and to P. C. Hopkinson in another mouth organ 
display (Col. 5410, 3s.) as to masters of their craft, and passes by. 


Billy Mayerl’s methods of piano syncopation are widely 
known and well exemplified in two medleys (Col. 5385, 3s.), 
and The wedding of the painted doll and his own dainty Wistaria 
(5416); Carroll Gibbons also does a Wake up and dream 
medley with She’s funny that way, but backs his nimble piano- 
playing with an orchestra which is an advantage for the 
ordinary listener (H.M.V. B.3031, 3s.). 


Terance Casey will please his admirers with Haydn Wood’s 
Pleading and Ketelbey’s Devotion, played on the Tivoli organ 
Col. 5384, 3s.) and Reginald Foort, at the New Gallery, 
plays The heart of the sunset, the tune of the moment, and 
For ever (H.M.V. B.3044, 3s.), and One Kiss and Lover, come 
back to me (B.3045), both very able recorders as well as players. 
A clever and unusual record is of South Sea Islands Pidgin 
English by Clifford Collinson (Col. 5409, 3s.) which might 


well go in the International Educational Society’s catalogue. 


Records of comic dialogue or monologue are apt to pall 
on acquaintance, but what is one to say of the back chat of 
Naughton and Gold in Strikes and Laugh Mixture (Parlo. R.361, 
3s.), which are simply trays of cold chestnuts, except that they 
are well served and excellently recorded ? 


The cheaper records have their place and their public. 
On Broadcast Twelves (2s. each) we get the popular Tom 
Jones and his Orchestra, the successors of Albert Sandler 
at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, in Rubens’ Violin Song 
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from Tina and Walton’s The Call of the Angelus (5075) and a 


‘really capital New Moon Selection, played and well sung 


by Bidgood’s Symphonic Band (5069); and at the same price 
there is a genteel Mr. Cinders Selection by the Elite Salon 
Orchestra on Winner 4914. At 1s. 6d. you can get some very 
jolly banjo-playing by Louis Revel in Wedding of the painted 
doll and a Medley of Popular Airs (Piccadilly 298), and. at 
ls. 3d. a spirited restaurant version of Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Khapsody by the London Ensemble Octet (Dominion A.130) ; 
and the June Imperials (1s. 6d. each) had Gandino and his 
Orchestra (2069, 2070), who always know how to play with 
life and emotion for their audience. 


In some ways the best of this bunch is Piccadilly 279 (1s. 6d.). 
Morning and In the hall of the Mountain King from Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt, played by the Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra ; 
and if Georges Haeck and his Orchestra had found something 
less hackneyed than the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
to couple with Razigade’s charming TIdylle Passionelle, I 
should strongly recommend Dominion A.132 (ls. 3d.). A 
cheap “On with the show”’’ selection—see above—is on 
Dominion A.141 by Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra, and another 
Mister Cinders Selection, by the Scala Salon Orchestra on 
Radio 979 (8 in., ls. 3d.). 

Anyone who wants to know how Gugnunes behave should 
get the record (H.M.V. B.3048, 3s.) of the Gugnune Sing-song 
at the Albert Hall on May 11th. 


Space compels me to omit mention of heaps of these cheaper 
records, and candour to add that they should be heard before 


- purchase with a wary eye for the occasional ‘‘ swinger.”’ 


PEPPERING. 








DANCE 
By T. M. 


( All titles are fox-trots unless otherwise stated.) 


NOTES 


The Gramophone Company’s mid-June list contains some 
good records by Jack Hylton’s Band. Of these, the most 
attractive is Um-tcha-wm-tcha da da da. Good playing is 
increased by a gem of a vocal chorus. The waltz, My Irish 
Paradise, occupies the reverse side (B.5645). On B.5640, we 
have There’s a four-leaf clover in my pocket and Who wouldn’t 
be jealous of you? These are not quite so attractive, but they 
receive all the obvious benefit from such a well-equipped and 
efficient orchestra. Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra is mostly occupied 
with film theme songs these days, and here are two more for 
the fans, One for all and the waltz, Lady Divine (B.5642). The 
waltz, Coquette, is the first number released over here by Rudy 
Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. Vallee has had a most 
amazing rise to fame in America, but it is due more to his 
personality and charm than the efficiency of his band. Never- 
theless, this record should be popular except for the fact that 
Whiteman has done this number so splendidly for Columbia. 
The reverse side contains an enjoyable That’s the good old 
sunny south, by Bennie Krueger and His Orchestra (6.5643). 
The H.M.V. “house” orchestra, The New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra, is quite capable of turning out a good record, and 
it has done so now. Both Hello, sunshine, and That’s how I 
feel about you are fox-trots above the ordinary (as played here, 
ef course) (B.5644). 


Waltz enthusiasts and everyone else have a fine treat in the 
Columbia mid-month list, as Paul Whiteman plays both 
Coquette and My Angeline (5388). Another waltz, Lady 
Divine, is very well played by The Cavaliers, and there is a 
pleasant Who wouldn’t be jealous of you? by The Knickerbockers 
on the back. However, the latter is not as good as Hylton’s 
(5402). The Clicquot Club Eskimos are responsible for that 
amusing number Olaf, and I am quite positive that their 
vocalist is the same as the one who sang in the Six Jumping 
Jacks’ record of the same number. But I am speaking from 
memory only. The laughing is rather overdone, however, 
in this version (5390). Ted Lewis’ Band is heard in the old 
Russian Lullaby, and also in a waltz, When the curtain goes 
down, which provides Lewis with a golden opportunity to 
philosophise about life in general. He certainly can get away 
with this kind of thing (5393). The Ipana Troubadours produce 
the best record to date of A precious thing called love, with I'll 
get by on the back (5391). 


On the Parlophones, Sam Lanin’s Famous Players are heard 
in The wedding of the painted doll and The Toymaker’s Dream. 
The former does not beat Jack Hylton’s performance, and the 
latter depends on how much you like these ‘“‘ novelty ”’ numbers 
with all their extraneous noises and etceteras (R.367). I 
preferred Ed. Kirkeby Wallace’s Orchestra in That's how I 
feel about you to My troubles are over (R.364), but the nicest 
dise of the lot is R.365, with The Little Chocolate Dandies in 
Four or five times and the Big Chocolate Dandies in Cherry. 


Before I go on to the July records, I must mention a good 
effort by Waring’s Pennsylvanians, who play Jericho and an 
attractive waltz, Ill always be in love with you (H.M.V. B.5648). 
The best of the Columbia July releases is another Paul White- 
man. This time he plays two fox-trots, Cradle of love and 
Nola, which I imagine everyone will remember as being the 
great ‘‘ novelty’? success of Vincent Lopez, when he was at 
the Kit-Cat four years ago. Whiteman naturally makes a 
success of the number, and, amongst other things to be noticed 
is an original trombone effect (5411). After this we have two 
good tunes, Breakaway and Walking with Susie, played by 
Milt Shaw’s Orchestra, which I do not remember hearing 
before (5426). The English contingent is also well up to the 
average, and benefits from the new system of grouping employed 
in recording. The Piccadilly Players perform It wasn’t meant 
to be and Where do I want to be ? in both of which Harry Shalson 
is responsible for the singing. From the Parlophone July list 
I recommend Miff Mole’s Molers in Yow’re the cream in my 
coffee. It is the best version I have heard, and is likely to 
remain so (R.368). The other Parlophones are red labels 
(2s. 6d.), and Will Perry’s Orchestra and Herman Darewski’s 
Band share the honours. The former has two “ Broadway 
Melody ” tunes on E.6167, and I'll get by and Glad rag doll 
on E.6168. The best of the Darewski numbers is The heart 
of the sunset on E.6169. There is also another medley record. 
This time it is of a Scottish character, the two sides containing 
A Highland Medley and A Rob Roy Medley, and the orchestra 
is Jock McPherson’s Melody Boys (E.6172). 


The July H.M.V.’s and Brunswicks have not come in yet, 
so I shall have to deal with them in a postscript. 


>. The Regal recording maintains its high level, and there is 
a first-rate half-crown’s worth on G.9334, with the excellent 
Rhythmic Troubadours in Yow’re the cream in my coffee and To 
know you is to love you. The same people are also in good form 
in The wedding of the painted doll and Kiddies Kabaret, though 
I am getting rather tired of this type of tune (G.9331). Hal 
Swain’s Café Royal Band continues its successful partnership 
with E. F. Curzon’s organ, and gives good renderings of Half- 
way to Heaven and the waltz, Forever (G.9333). Finally, we 
have a surprise in the shape of Rudy Vallee, who appears for 
this company with ‘“‘ His Collegians ’’ (if the label is correct). 
However, both sides consist almost entirely of Vallee’s voice in 
Let's do it, let’s fall in love and Lover, come back to me (G.9326. ) 
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The former does not, in my opinion, come anywhere near Leslie 
Hutchinson’s successful version of a month or two back. 


The Rhythmic Eight are in fine form this month. Particu- 
larly good is their performance of I must have that man and 
Is there anything wrong in that ? (Zono. 5347), whilst they show 
good style in That's the good old sunny south and the waltz, 
My Irish Paradise (Zono. 5346). There is also a good Hunting 
medley for those who like medleys (Zono. 5348). The other 
Zonophone orchestra, The Arcadians Dance Orchestra, is 
featured in the waltz, Carolina Moon, which is backed by the 
ever popular Shinaniki da (Zono. 5345). I’m thirsty for 
kisses and Sing me a song of the south are two more titles that 
receive intelligent treatment from this combination (Zono. 
5343). The recording of all these dises is, needless to say, 
beyond reproach. 


The principal feature of the Homochord list is an excellent 
double by Nat Star’s Orchestra, who play Weary River and 
Doin’ the Raccoon (D.1342). Both these are first-rate perform- 
ances, and a fine bargain at 2s. 6d. Medley hunters are well 
provided for by the now well renowned Community and Hunting 
Medleys (D.1341). Eugene Brockman’s Orchestra give moderate 
renderings of The voice of the southland and Sally of my dreams, 
whilst Kemble Howard’s Band are responsible for the comedy 
fox-trots, Dada, Dada (D.1343) and Ever so goosey (D.1344), 
which are very reasonable performances of their kind. 


The Winner recording is astonishingly good, and there are 
some very nice discs in this issue, which should not be missed 
by those on the look out for good value for money. The best 
of the lot is by Alfredo’s Band, who play It must be love and 
Blue Shadows (4903). This should appeal to all who like nice 
easy playing. This band is also responsible for a good waltz, 
New Moon Waltz, on 4913. Another disc that is sure of success 
is 4919, with Murray’s Melody Makers in The wedding of the 
painted doll and The Toymaker’s Dream, whilst there is a nice 
‘* Broadway Melody” double by The Plaza Band on 4908. 
The numbers are Broadway Melody and You were meant for me. 


The Imperial group is headed by Jay Whidden’s Band in 
Ninette (waltz) and In the heart of the sunset on 2067. These 
are both-nicely played, but the latter is marred by an exceed- 
ingly bad vocal refrain. Why not cut these out? The band’s 
other record contains Hello! Sunshine hello! and Blue Hills 
of Pasadena (2068). The voice spoils them again. Quite a 
noteworthy disc is The Bostonians in My blackbirds are blue- 
birds now and She’s funny that way, played by Teddy Wallace 
and His Orchestra (2065). Turning now to the Dominions, 
who continue to amaze us with what they are able to do for 
Is. 3d., we find a very good Wedding of the painted doll by Jay 
Wilbur and His Orchestra (A.119). This is backed by that 
amusing number Outside, played by The ’Varsity Eight. Other 
Wilbur efforts are the popular Petticoat Lane and The Heart 
of a Sunset (A.123), and Ever so goosey on A.124. On the reverse 
side, The Carolina Dance Orchestra are heard in Good little 
bad little you. Another that must not be missed is The Broad- 
way Broadcasters in She’s funny that way (A.122). This has 
the waltz, My Irish Paradise, on the reverse. 


As for the “ little records,” I have (so far) only one Radio, 
and that is Harry Hudson’s Melody Men in The wedding of the 
painted doll and Broadway Melody (969). It is worth your 
attention. The same numbers are featured by Bidgood’s 
Symphonic Dance Band on Broadcast 394, and I am not going 
to choose between them. I’m thirsty for kisses (397), Weary 
River (395), and Ragamuffin (398) are other numbers that are 
sure to be good sellers for the enterprising Broadcast people, 
but chief credit must go to them for being so prompt with a 
record from the new musical show at the Palace, ‘ Hold 
everything,” and I expect the tune, You're the cream in my 
coffee, is going to have a great success everywhere. At any 
= you can judge for yourselves by hearing it on Broadcast 


Percival Mackey’s Band produce a very tolerable record of 
Up in the clouds and Thinking of you (Metropole 141, 3s.), 
but it is the Piccadilly (1s. 6d.) records that astonish with their 
value, especially those of Paul Clifford’s Band who play When 
Summer is gone and All of the time (263). Another good disc 
of theirs is The bogie wail and I faw down and go boom on 303. 


LATE ARRIVALS. 


The July H.M.V. list contains one of the most invigorating 
numbers that I have listened to for a long time. It is entitled 
Here comes my ball and chain, and is played by the Coon- 
Sanders Orchestra on B.5653. It is terribly fast, but I defy 
anyone not to be infected with its gaiety. The reverse side is 
That's what I call Heaven, by Leo Reisman and His Orchestra. 
Jack Hylton’s Band is making a great many records just now, 
and they are nearly all doing the band credit. Two successes 
in this issue are Lover come back to me (which is far better than 
the other H.M.V. version) on B.5656 and Youw’re the cream in 
my coffee on B.5650. In a waltz, Don’t make my heart your 
plaything, the Wurlitzer organ is introduced with some success, 
and the record makes a good double, as it has the popular 
Ever so goosey on the other side (B.5649). B.5651, with Don’t 
hold everything and Everybody loves you, is another disc that 
can be advised. George Olsen’s Music is moderately successful 
with Breakaway and That's you baby (B.5654), and also with 
Walking with Susie (B.5655), but the latter and the first-named 
were better on Columbia. 


Only two Brunswicks this month. Two melodious fox- 
trots by Ray Miller’s Orchestra, Vo one in the world but you 
and He, she and me (3975), and two waltzes, I’m always in 
love with you, by King Solomon and His Miners, and Poor 
Punchinello, by The Regent Club Orchestra (3976). They are 
all quite good, but none very exciting. From a batch of Radios, 
I give good marks to Alfredo’s Band in Deep Night (976), Harry 
Hudson’s Melody Men in High up on a hill-top (977), and The 
Plaza Band in Nobody’s fault but your own (981). 


Still another special H.M.Y. issue of records by Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra. These include a splendid Mean to Me on B.5657, 
which is evidently and deservedly the biggest hit of the moment. 
On B.5658 the band plays a medley of Fox Movietone Follies of 
1929, which includes That’s you baby, Walking with Susie, 
Breakaway and Big City Blues. This is far and away the 
worse talkie yet produced, but the tunes are very good and you 
won’t be missing anything if you just content yourself with 
listening to them on the gramophone. The July Dominions 
have arrived too late for mention in detail, but the tunes are 
right up-to-date and receive the skilful attention of Jay Wilbur 
and Vincent Richards. So, remembering their price, you should 
give these your consideration before buying the monthly 
additions to your dance collection. 


STOP PRESS.— Hear the Dorsey Brothers record of Mean to me 
(Parlo. R.374) before buying another version. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
(Published by Columbia.) 


In the March issue (page 450) were noticed the first five 
records of an important set which Dr. George Dyson is making. 
These contained talks and illustrations covering a period 
in musical history which the recent popularisation of early 
music does not fully cover—the very beginning of art-music, 
even before those exciting and seminal days round about 
1500, when music cast off the leading-strings of the church. 
In three further records (D.40137, 8 and 9), Dr. Dyson con- 
tinues his discourse, dealing with Harly Keyboard Music— 
variations, dances, descriptive pieces, and those resourceful 
and advanced miniature sketches of Giles Farnaby’s that 
have caused him to be called a Tudor Schumann. We have 
had a few madrigals and virginal pieces recorded, but not 
enough to allow anyone to get a very clear idea of the develop- 
ment of early music. It is so easy to fail to appreciate old 
things because one has no sufficient means of fitting them 
into their place in the general story of life, and cannot find 
opportunities of having them demonstrated in the right 
sequence. Therein lies the high value of these illustrated 
lectures. Dr. Dyson concentrates and clarifies. I wish we could 
hear him often at 2LO. It is curious that we have so few 
talks on music, apart from the regular series that have been 
going for some years. Some such set of talks as this now 
recorded would be very widely appreciated. The illustration 
on 40137 is Byrd’s happy set of variations on O Mistress Mine. 
On 40138 we have the pavane, galliard, almand and jig; and 
the last record contains Farnaby’s His Humour and Dr. John 
Bull’s The King’s Hunting Jig. ‘‘The wildly whirling John Bull,” 
as a contemporary called him, was the cleverest writer for the 
keyboard at that time, and apparently a mighty virtuoso. 
The pieces on the first two records are played on the piano, 
and those on the last upon a harpsichord of sonorous tone. 
[I hope Dr. Dyson will continue in this series his admirable 
expositions, and carry us through the ages. There is just one 
point in his first talk that I am sure he will not mind my ampli- 
fying for a moment. He says, apropos the late start of 
instrumental music, and its absence in the worship of many 
sects: ‘‘The more Puritan Christians banished all instru- 
ments. ...” He does not mean that the Puritans hated 
instrumental music altogether, and it is because that wrong 
idea about the Puritans and music is still so common that I 
beg leave to mention it. Not very long ago this old misconcep- 
tion cropped up again in a newspaper, and I have met it so 
often that it may be worth while saying here that the Puritans 
only hated elaborate music in church, organs and church 
choirs, secular music on Sundays, and stage plays. That is 
a sufficiently long list, but so often people think that it was 
longer. Cromwell, Bunyan, Milton (the son of a composer) 
and other leading Puritans loved and used music. There were, 
of course, extremists who thought all music immoral, but 
those we have always with us. 

Other new lectures, not on musical subjects, include two 
of special interest to those who enjoy fine prose and poetry 
On D. 40131 Mr. Ripman continues his selections of Standard 
Prose with Lamb (the delicious Roast Pig, and the mellow 
philosophy of Ringing out the Old Year). On 40132 there are 
specimens from Ruskin—The Dangers of National Security, 
a message well worth our rehearing in these pressing days. 
I am particularly glad to hear Professor J. J. Findlay’s homely 
Northern voice, in the talk on Our Mother Tongue and Other 
Tongues (40133, 4). There is something attractively warm 
and genuine in the broad-minded Professor of Education 
at Manchester; and he gives us a good round letter “r,”’ 
which I always rejoice to hear (not to heah). He talks about 
the place of dialects, and those who know any old, familiar, 
peculiar version of our native speech will agree that it would be a 
great pity to allow the rich diversity of local talk to die out or be 
planed into ‘“‘ standard English,’ which is all very well for 
stiff-collar discourse, but does not nourish a man like a bit 


of broad Lancashire, or Devonshire, or any other shire’s 
home-made instrument of expression. He is good, too, about 
learning languages. The sooner we can talk to the foreigner 
in his own tongue the sooner we shall get inside his head. 
I wish, though, that all children could learn a universal langu- 
age, for even if one gathers enough French, German and 
Italian to go about with comfort, there remain dozens of 
other languages, of which very few of us can ever learn many. 
To pick up a simple combination-language such as Esperanto 
would not take children long, and need not stand in place of 
their learning French, German, or any other older tongue. 


D.40135 and 6 is worth everyone’s attention—Dr. Fraser- 
Harris on Nerves and Nervousness. He does not undertake 
to tell us how to cure “ nerves,’ but he shows how they do 
their work (using the helpful analogies of the telephone and 
army systems). He praises sleep and curses noise. As to sleep, 
this is his good injunction, taken from a very wise source, 
for those who are fighters: ‘‘ Let not the sun go down on 
your wrath.’’ Nervous breakdown is induced by the poisoning 
of the system (neurasthenia); and the root of the trouble 
is the bad digestion of food. There is as much good in this 
talk as in a consultation with a doctor. I wonder if there 
will be a record of a talk on the sort of nervousness that afflicts 
musical people and other performers? The best hints I have 
been able to gather, from others’ precepts and my own practice, 
are: learn to think of the work (the composition you are 
performing, e.g.), and not of yourself; build up on “I can,” 
and throw ‘‘Ican’t’’ overboard; never listen to tales of other 
people’s ‘‘ fearful nervousness,’ and don’t sympathise too 
much with students who plead that excuse; and above all, 
play fair with yourself, by giving yourself the only true basis 
of confidence: knowing your job thoroughly before you 
get up to perform it. No normal person in good health who 
honestly prepares his work up to the hilt, and practises these 
rules, need grow up nervous and ineffective in public. 


(Records 40140 to 40148 were reviewed on page 30 of the 
June issue. ) 


On 40149, 50, Mr. Plunket Greene talks about The Art 
of Singing in tones rather too low for quite comfortable hearing, 
though, of course, he speaks his words well, and utters admirable 
vivid prose. He asks and answers six seminal questions, 
to the end of showing how ease in singing is to be found. 
Self-consciousness in breathing is the enemy. ‘ Make your 
breath your friend ”’ is a good motto. Those who seek further 
help from this fine artist may like to know of his pamphlet 
reproducing the substance of three lectures he gave at the 
B.B.C. (Stainer and Bell, 1s.), and of his great book Interpreta- 
tion in Song (same publisher, 7s. 6d.). 


On 40151, 2, Professor F. G. Parsons gives his fourth talk 
on The Englishman through the Ages, taking us back to the 
coming of the Flemings and the Jews in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and discoursing a little on the evidence we 
draw from craniology. Big heads, says the professor, do not 
always mean fine brains; but the average intelligence of the 
men with large heads is higher than the average of the class 
from which they are drawn. I hope the hats of the big-heads 
will still fit them after they hear this. 


Dr. Thomas Ashby, the archzologist and Director of the 
British School at Rome, tells on 40153, 54 of The Origin and 
Growth of Rome, an authoritative and clarifying account easy 
to follow. The record underlines a few harsh notes in the 
voice. 

The last two records of the present batch, 40155, 56, continue 
Sir George Macdonald’s series on The Romans in Britain. 
He tells of the subjugation of our island, for which expedition 
elephants were mobilised—the tanks of the day. The lowlands 
fell within four years; the mountains were not won in less 
than forty. I am glad I belong to the hilly places. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRAU MUSICA: EIN SINGBUCH FURS HAUS. 
Edited by Fritz Jéde. (Berlin, Deutsche Buch- 
Gemeinschaft. ) 


The best qualities of German homeliness in art shine out 
here. The book is a collection of nearly 650 songs—folk-songs 
and art-songs, the latter ranging from Buxtehude, Schulz 
and Bach, through Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and Weber, 
to Beethoven and Brahms. Most of the songs are apt for 
four-part singing, but some of them are in two or three parts, 
and there is a sprinkling of solo songs, always with a manageable 
piano part.- The idea is to give all the musical people in a 
family or club something to do, and so, here and there, obbligato 
instrumental parts are added—for a flute and two fiddles, 
or for two flutes, and so on. Abroad, one of the pleasantest 
things is to hear the members of walking clubs, or the hundred 
and one other societies that abound, going about and singing 
on Rhine steamers, in the Black Forest, tramping the Axen- 
strasse, or gathering at Tell’s Chapel. The happy comradeship 
of these occasions is evoked by the book, which takes the 
mind back to the days in our own land when family music- 
making was a welcome part of life. That feeling is deepened 
by the addition of reproductions of a number of pretty engrav- 
ings of popular or romantic doings, which are adorned with 
sweetly sentimental cherubs, after the fashion of those old 
fairy-tale books and guides that we sometimes pick up on 
second-hand bookstalls. The book is divided, after the 
industrious, thorough German manner, into three divisions : 
Der Tageskreis (songs about the day’s work and play—songs 
of morning, evening, eating, sleeping, joking, dancing); Der 
Jahreskreis (songs for many seasons); and Der Lebenskreis 
(songs of life from the cradle to the grave—and after). I do 
not know of any collection in English (this, alas, is apparently 
done only with German text) that covers at once so fully and 
conservatively quite so much ground, and concentrates 
within such handsome covers (half leather, gilt, with blue 
and yellow title-background) so many of the best qualities 
of the national spirit—its easy romanticism, quiet, friendly 
humour, comely sentiment, and love of home. 

W.R.A. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SONG. Made by John Goss. 
(Oxford University Press, 5s. paper, 8s. 6d. 
cloth.) 


I can heartily recommend this as one of the best medium- 
sized collections of art-songs of many periods. Among the 
half-hundred, side by side, are Caccini and Beethoven, Arne 
and Mussorgsky, Dowland and Berlioz, Bach and Schumann, 
Schubert and Gluck. Many of the songs will not be familiar 
to the majority of music-lovers; all the better, since the 
singer’s repertory is rarely very large. Nothing of merely 
antiquarian interest is included. Ali the songs are as alive 
to-day as when they were written—or they will be, when the 
live singer gives tongue to them. The range is middling, so 
that various sorts of sopranos, mezzos, mixed baritones and 
mild tenors can encompass the greater part of the songs 
easily enough. There are some good new translations, and the 
print is excellently bold. The price for this valuable album 
is less than that of three ballads of the day. Fifty fine thoughts, 
worth preserving, at under a penny-farthing apiece! This is 
a bargain indeed. 

W.R.A. 


THE CONCERT-GOER’S LIBRARY. Vol. II. By 
Rosa Newmarch. (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.) 


In good time for the season’s Proms. appears the second 
volume of Mrs. Newmarch’s series of reprinted annotations. 
This comprises. Wagnerian excerpts, symphonic poems, 
fantasias and marches. The ample information about the 
Wagner pieces will usefully supplement that in Mr. Robertson’s 
second Golden Treasury book, recently issued by H.M.V. 
There are about thirty annotations of extracts from music- 
dramas, with half-a-dozen of miscellaneous pieces by Wagner. 
The stories of the symphonic poems are admirably told. 
Among them are some of the most frequently recorded (the 
Danse Macabre and the other Saint-Saens pictorial works, 
Finlandia, Vitava and others), with several not so well known 
—McEwen’s capital monochrome Grey Galloway, Liszt's 
Orpheus, Franck’s Les Eolides, Tchaikovsky's The Tempest, 
Sibelius’s Hn Saga, and so on. It should be remembered 
that the standard of complexity in technical comment in 
these handy pocket volumes is rather high, and that there 
are no music-type illustrations. I still doubt if the average 
music-lover is much the better for this (taken at random 
from the note about Svendsen’s Carnival in Paris): ‘* The 
Introduction (Allegro con brio, 6-8) opens with a long-drawn 
note for trombone and a roll on the drum, after which the 
leading theme is foreshadowed, its statement alternating 
with a strongly accentuated phrase for wood-wind and strings. 
The horns then give a summons to which the trombones 
reply. This is repeated and transferred to the wood-wind, 
the strings (divided) having a pizzicaio accompaniment in 
2-4. This comes to a climax with a descending chromatic 
scale for wood-wind, and four bars fortissimo for brass and 
wood-wind lead to the entry of the principal subject (Allegro 
assat) . . .” and thus pursuing. I wonder how many Prom- 
goers try to follow the music with this in hand—or ought to ? 
There is a newer technique of annotating, which Mr. Percy 
Scholes began, and in which his most notable work was the 
quite remarkable programme book for the B.B.C.’s production 
of Rinsky-Korsakov’s Kitesh, which some readers probably 
have. That technique deserves close study. It was followed 
up, on slightly different—chiefly simpler—lines, by the Radio 
Times annotations up to the time of Mr. Scholes’s giving up 
the control of these—last October. Since then two other 
writers, in the programme books of last season’s L.S.O. con- 
certs, have struck out again on different, but, I think, promising 
lines. In time there may be far more interest and value in 
our annotations; but it will always be necessary to write 
for a definite public, and to let the others go. Mrs. Newmarch 
cleverly makes the best of one world, but I do not think she 
cares much about the other—that in which dwells the keen 
music-lover who cannot read music, and to whom long columns 
of print (which he often insanely tries to read whilst the music 
is going on) mean little, when they are peppered with technical 
terms. Why are not annotated programmes available before 
a concert? It seems the merest common-sense to let people 
buy them with their advance tickets, and read about the music 
before they hear it ; but it is seldom or never done. Will not 
the Proms. set the example? It is never too late to mend. 


The book under review serves the untechnical or but slightly 
technical reader well, however, with its tales of poetically 
inspired pieces, in the telling of which the author’s gift for 
clear and coloured description is shown at its best. 

K.K. 
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‘Celebrity ” versus “ Popular” Records 
By R. ST. JOHN ARMITAGE 


large number of moderately priced records of all kinds, 

including numerous specimens of the types so ably reviewed 
by “Peppering”’ and “'T. M.” Unlike many classical music 
€Xthusiasts I disdain neither the cheap nor the ephemeral 
When they are good; and I have a sincere respect for the 
increasingly large number of ‘‘ popular classics”? at popular 
prices, which occasionally appear to exercise the minds of 
reviewers because they are not quite of the same calibre as 
more advanced musical works by world-famous artists at 
approximately twice the cost. 

In my opinion, the value of these records has been, and is, 
underestimated by those critics and enthusiasts who have not, 
for one reason or another, been able to observe their powerful 
and widespread influence in moulding the musical tastes of a 
large section of the gramophone public. Amongst music- 
loving gramophiles it has become so much the custom to think 
in terms of celebrity records that the merits of the cheaper 
discs are often apt to be overlooked. 

In the last few years I have come into contact with all sorts 
and conditions of ardent gramophiles, and have been greatly 
impressed by the creditable standard of recorded music 
generally, to be found frequently in unlikely quarters and 
often under unfavourable circumstances. Even though the 
‘‘ popular classics ’’ may be likened occasionally unto ships of 
adventure sailing uncharted seas amidst foaming billows of 
jazz, popular ballads, and compositions of a nature that would 
often make angels and the Staff of THE GRAMOPHONE (the 
terms are, of course, synonymous !) weep, they sail serenely and 
irresistibly on their way. As propagandists of the best music 
their potent influence makes itself felt in beneficial and un- 
expected ways. 

For instance, an acquaintance of mine sought relief from 
jazz in a craze for overtures which led to the formation of a nice 
little group of orchestral classics—all on three-shilling and four- 
and-sixpenny discs, be it noted. In a burst of exuberance he 
bought a Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra record, with the 
inevitable result that he became discontented with his “‘ dark 
blues” and ‘ plums,” principally because of the uninspired 
conducting and mediocre playing occasionally encountered on 
these labels. This being a true story, I regret to state that my 
acquaintance did not transfer his affections to black, light blue, 
red, and other expensive labels, and live happily in a state of 
chronic bankruptcy ever afterwards. On the contrary, he said 
good-bye to Mr. Stokowski rather than face the revolution that 
gentleman’s recorded presence would have caused. However, 
the increasingly high standard of the best middle-priced records 
is bound to find ultimate reflection in his collection. 

An enthusiast of a different kind is the Lilac Time man. 
Inspired by the play, he bought an orchestral selection which 
so impregnated his system with odd snatches of Schubert, that 
he besought guidance in the matter of suitable records, ululating 
weirdly for my enlightenment. As a result of my suggestions 
Schubert records broke out on him like a rash. He even 
descended upon me in a blaze of glory and excitement with the 
Rosamunde album ! 

My own debt to cheap and medium-priced records is con- 
siderable, even though the majority of the discs in my collection 
are expensive ones. Many first-rate recordings are directly 
attributable to the influence of the second-raters. For 
instance, my Cortot Symphonic Variations and Beethoven 
First String Quartet (Lener) have replaced old ‘‘ Velvet Face”’ 
versions; and my abbreviated Schubert and Mendelssohn 
Trios on Vocalion have been superseded by the excellent sets by 
Casals and Company. I owe a great deal to the Vocalion 


[: the last few years it has been my good fortune to hear a 


catalogue, some of the choicest records of which I still retain. 
The Beethoven Piano Concerto (No. 4 in G) is a good example 
of the old Vocalion quality; and, though this Company 
does not produce recordings of this calibre nowadays, the 
‘* Broad-cast Twelves’”’ are inoculating a large section of the 
public with the better-music bacillus. Amongst them are 
some records which no unbiased individual need be ashamed 
to own. 

From the Edison Bell, Zonophone, and Regal lists it is possible 
to compile a lengthy catalogue of capital records of desirable 
music well rendered by competent artists. Nor must the 
possibilities provided by these three firms of gramophonically 
recreating a variety entertainment of the nature of those 
gargantuan performances periodically arranged to aid some 
deserving cause be lost sight of. Even the plebeian ranks of 
the one-and-threepenny discs will yield their quota of un- 
usually good specimens of pleasing entertainment. 

The enlightened policies of the ‘‘ Big Two,” and also Parlo- 
phone, should have a notable effect in attracting people to really 
good music. A study of the H.M.V. ‘“ plums” and Columbia 
‘“‘dark blues” reveals the existence of not only surprisingly 
large numbers of “‘ popular classics ’’ extremely well produced, 
but also of lesser-known and exceedingly musicianly works 
rendered by artists whose names are universally held in high 
esteem. The H.M.V. grand organ and choral groups and the 
Parlophone Wagnerian recordings, together with the huge 
Beethoven and Schubert output of all three, are cases in 
point ; whilst the frequent appearance in popular priced works 
of such musicians as Sir Henry Wood, Weingartner, Sammons, 
Murdoch, Myra Hess, and many others, is a circumstance of 
vast import to the ever-growing gramophone public which 
absorbs the better-class records. One of the best examples 
is the Mozart 39th Symphony (Columbia). Such really 
meritorious discs inevitably lead their purchasers to the higher- 
priced symphonic recordings. 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Dvorak, 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann, and Wagner are usually found on 
higher-priced records ; Mendelssohn, on the contrary, is always 
cropping up on cheap discs. In particular, the influence of 
the historic Hear my prayer record must be incalculable. 
People of the most divergent musical tastes are united in an 
almost fanatical devotion to it; only out-and-out “ noise 
merchants’ find it tame. Columbia’s monumental Messiah, 
although now issued on four-and-sixpenny records, hardly 
comes within the “ popular classical’? category; and it is. 
difficult to assign a place to the complete H.M.V. and Columbia 
operas. As regards the less hackneyed arias, high-class records 
are usually the best investments. Nevertheless there are many 
cheap discs which are commendable, if only as signposts 
pointing the way to more artistic fare. 

Even if ill-conceived or poorly executed specimens of the 
“popular classic” type are occasionally encountered, the 
missionary work of this class of discs as a whole should command 
respect. Meritorious performances of good music—familiar 
and even hackneyed though some of it may be—at popular 
prices must eventually lead to an increased demand for better 
performances of more artistic music on higher-grade records. 
And once the taste for ‘‘ popular” classical music is firmly 
acquired, no really enthusiastic gramophonist can fail to 
experience a desire to ascend to those elevated peaks where- 
supreme quality of performance is indispensable. It may be 
bad taste on my part, but I prefer cheap records of familiar- 
melodies to expensive versions specially manufactured for- 
celebrity worshippers. And I think a law should be enacted 
forbidding artists of Kreisler’s calibre to record such. 
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monstrosities as The Rosary, which has been justly described (by 
Ernest Newman, I believe) as “‘ the world’s worst song.’’ As 
a contrast to this deplorable gesture on Kreisler’s part, compare 
his exquisite records of the Brahms, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn Concertos, which would be cheap at any price! 
In almost every instance the celebrity complete works of 
supreme music are worth every penny of their cost. It would 
be unreasonable to expect such music, artistry, and recording 
at popular prices. 

Of the great classical composers I consider César Franck one 
of the least suitable for ‘‘ popular” records. Only his Panis 
Angelicus seems destined for popularity on account of its 
haunting and easily remembered melody. But I think the 
majority of Franckians would prefer to pay top price for the 
very best recordings available. An unimportant but extremely 
popular Schubert record is the Cinema Organ Fantasia played 
by C. D. Smart (Electron). This finds favour with all sorts 
and conditions of people, and has that perennial charm which 
is so characteristic of Schubert. One could cite innumerable 
‘** propaganda ”’ records ! 

I always pity those sublime people who are horrified at the 


ay 
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very idea of listening to non-celebrity and popular records. 
They miss so much that is interesting, instructive, and often 
unforgettably meritorious. After all, it is the music, primarily, 
which counts; and one great advantage of cheap records is 
the power they confer on one to indulge in adventures in 
music at the minimum of expense, and to avoid the snag of 
buying high-priced records of questionable value. Undiluted 
celebrities are not likely to inculcate a correct standard of 
values ; it is by comparisons of varying degrees of worth that 
we arrive at definite opinions. And good art is not the 
exclusive property of celebrity records, even though it figures 
so largely in their composition. 

To sum up: For the familiar and the ephemeral, medium 
and low-priced records are best in the long run. But for the 
transcendental, supreme artistry and super-recording are 
essential—and well worth paying top price for! And it should 
be put to the credit of all the leading record-manufacturing 
companies that, though their prices may not have come down 
as much as some of us would have liked, the quality of their 
products has steadily risen to a truly astounding plane of 
achievement ! ; 
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National Gramophonic Society Notes 


[ All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.] 


Last Meeting 

Miss Kathleen Long honoured the Society by coming to the 
meeting of the Society at Murdoch’s Salons on Wednesday, 
June 19th, and hearing her new records played through. 
They were obviously appreciated even at a first hearing by 
the members who were present. There was only time to play 
one movement of the Debussy Violin Sonata, which is essen- 
tially a work to be enjoyed in peace and at leisure; but the 
Secretary pointed out that the interpretation may be taken as 
authoritative seeing that M. Cortot, than whom no one is 
better qualified, went through the test records with M. Mangeot 
and Mr. Barbour before they re-recorded the work. The 
recording of this Sonata is an undertaking which illustrates 
the objects of the Society as clearly as anything in our cata- 
logue. 


Carmen 


The meeting then resolved itself into an audience for a 
performance of Carmen, which Mr. Cyril Storey (in early days 
a member of THE GRAMOPHONE’S diminutive staff) provided 
with the aid of the Columbia records and a model theatre, 
designed, built, and decorated by himself. The scenery, the 
figures—fiat, moved on slides—and the lighting were highly 
artistic as well as ingenious, and probably no one who has not 
actually seen Mr. Storey’s presentation of the opera can 
imagine to what a degree the brilliant costumes and grouping 
of the figures can give a new life to the recorded music. While 
the eye is engaged by the spectacle the ear forgets the mech- 
anism of the gramophone and the imagination links music and 
puppets into homogeneity. The applause throughout was 
hearty and sincere, rewarding Mr. Storey and Mrs. Storey (who 
worked the gramophone) for all their labours. 














| OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS two voLuMES 
NOVICE CORNER ONE VOLUME 


The three Volumes of ‘“‘ The Gramophone Library ”’ for Five Shillings, post free from 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Great News 


The news that the Covent Garden Syndicate has taken over 
the dates of the defunct B.N.O.C. and has appointed John 
Barbirolli as its musical director will no longer be news when 
this number reaches our readers, but at the moment of writing 
it is foremost in our thoughts. Every rung of the ladder that 
this young conductor has sealed so rapidly has been reached 
by genuine talent and genuine hard work ; and it is a tribute 
to him that those who have worked with or under him and have 
seen him “ in his shirt sleeves ”’ are the readiest of all to applaud 
and rejoice in the sticcessive triumphs and distinctions of his 
eareer. His energy and single-hearted assistance to the 
National Gramophonic Society have been an inspiration to 
others. 


Round the Works 


A general Hayes lies over the afternoon spent by three 
members of the London staff at the H.M.V. factory last month ; 
it was just a vista of office doors inscribed with the mono- 
syllabic names of the occupants, a succession of huge, well- 
lighted, scrupulously clean workshops inhabited by cheerful 
people, a dream of ingenuities and subtleties of organisation, 
a nightmare of machinery and record presses, and a view of 
acres of new buildings from the roof of the new cabinet factory, 
with Windsor Castle in the distance. In the last year or two 
the development of the Gramophone Company’s always 
wonderful factory has been very rapid, in the growth of 
accommodation for the increasing output of gramophones 
and records, in the adding of new departments, especially in 
research and electrical apparatus—even the coils are made 
on the spot—and still more markedly in the perfecting of the 
system for storage and despatch of records. It is not hard 
to understand why nearly half the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
possess H.M.V. models, for the Hayes factory in all its ramifica- 
tions is so nearly perfect as to be the pride of the whole 
industry and a challenge to any other factory of any kind in 
the world. Those who are fond of statistics should borrow 
a copy of The Voice for June from any H.M.V. dealer and 
look at the middle pages. 


The promotion of Mr. William M. Brown, who has been 
with the company for seventeen years and is now only forty-two 
years old, to the post of general manager of all His Master’s 
Voice activities, second in command to Mr. Alfred Clark, the 
managing director, is a matter for sincere congratulation to all 
concerned. 


The Gramophone in School 


This is the title of a thirty-six page booklet of which the 
Education Department of the Gramophone Co. has just 
issued the ninth edition. It is supplementary to the H.M.V. 
general catalogue and can be obtained free from any dealer. 
Apart from the records specifically made for the Education 
Department, the compiler has been able to exercise a fine 
discrimination in choosing H.M.V. records under various 
headings such as ‘“‘ Tuneful Modern Orchestral Works,”’ 
‘*Single Movements from Well-known Works,” ‘“ Great 
Melodies from the Classics,” ‘‘ Plum Label Classics, Old and 
New,” ‘‘ Twelve Supremely Good Recordings,’ and so on. 
It follows that this is a book which every one of our readers 
should secure without delay, since it deals not with best 
sellers but with best records. 


In interesting contrast is the much more elaborate ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Catalog and Graded List of Victor Records for 
Home, School, and College,’ the twelfth edition of which 
reaches us from an American reader. Jf it were easy to 
obtain a copy of this we should recommend our readers to 
do so; but it is really only of practical importance to those 
who can get Victor records without trouble. 


From Berlin 


Barnabas von Geeszy (pronounced Gaychée), a recent 
addition to the Parlophone catalogue, is young, tall, and fair. 
His portrait is on the cover of the June bulletin. He is a 
violinist, and with his orchestra plays usually in the Esplanade 
Hotel in Berlin. At present he is at the Hungaria Restaurant 
in Lower Regent Street, London, from which he goes for week 
ends to play at Maidenhead, and already his distinguished 
playing and charming smile have created something of a vogue. 
He has been making more records in the Parlophone studio 
on Carlton Hill. 


A Trip to Eastbourne 


The Vocalion Company now has a motor van (Albion) 
fitted up as a mobile recording outfit, and we believe that this 
month’s Broadeast Twelve of Tom Jones and his Orchestra 
in the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, is the first fruits of the new 
mobility. 


Anon. 


We have received our first anonymous letter, addressed to 
the Editor in reference to his leading article last month ! 
‘* People have not forgotten your sloppy sentimentality when 
broadeasting Carnival and so keeping us out of our beds till 
nearly twelve. No, you study Siamese cats, and leave the 
gramophone and radio to people that know what they are 
talking about. Some call you mad, but I say you are 
cranky and ignorant on the subject.”’ This is surely rather 
poor stuff to disguise with capital letters and anonymity ; 
it is like putting on a mask and cloak before ringing your 
neighbour’s front door bell after dark and running away. 


Abe Lyman 


Those consuls of the London dance world—Bert Ambrose 
and Jack Hylton—did a very generous as well as tactful 
thing when they invited Abe Lyman to bring his orchestra 
to a farewell luncheon at Verreys before he went back to 
America, and Lawrence Wright, the music publisher, gave a. 
fine present of a silver smoker’s tray to the departing playboy 
of the western world. For Abe Lyman is one of those striking, 
almost thumping, personalities that make one think of Walt 
Whitman; and he and his boys made tremendously good 
during their visit to London against quite considerable odds. 
It was the jolliest of luncheons, full of horseplay and sincerity, 
full of a rich vitality—like the favourite epithet with which 
Lyman delighted at least one of his audience during his 
speech—and a credit to hosts and guests. 


Crystalate House 


The makers of Imperial records haye moved to a roomier 
London depot, the address of which is 60—62, City Road, E.C. 
(Telephone, Clerkenwell 2633). This is all part of the expansion 
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of business that is indicated by the 5 per cent. interim dividend 
declared the other day. The Crystalate people have been our 
good friends since the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE, and 
have gallantly continued to advertise their monthly bulletin 
of Imperial records, although our reviewers show no more 
favour to them than to rival makes of records that contribute 
nothing to our advertisement revenue. We hope that this 
policy will continue to bring their shareholders ever-increasing 
dividends. 


Winnipeg’s Example 


The Winnipeg Gramophone Society, if we may judge from 
reports in the Canadian Music Trades Journal, owes its 
organisation and very successful meeting firstly to its hon. 
secretary, Mr. C. J. Crawley, and secondly to the whole-hearted 
support of Mr. W. G. Stark, the energetic manager of the 
Columbia Phonograph branch at Winnipeg. The first five 
programmes are of such a high quality that they might well 
be copied by other societies ; and it is tolerably clear that if 
there were more live dealers in the centres of population we 
should see a great increase in the Gramophone Society move- 
ment. To dispense with the trade may suggest independence, 
but it does not lead to efficiency in most cases; just as in 
accepting the hospitality of Murdoch’s for N.G.S. meetings, or 
indeed in accepting any advertisements for THE GRAMOPHONE, 
we vastly increase the scope and efficiency of both. 


The Schumann Scrap 


With our reviewer ‘“‘K. K.’s”’ reply to our reader, Mr. 
A. James, in the correspondence pages the subject may now 
be considered closed. Controversy is often stimulating, but 
in this case every sensible reader will long ago have formed 
his opinion, not perhaps about Schumann’s orchestration, but 
about “‘ K. K.’’ and Mr. A. James. The latter’s original letter 
should perhaps have been withheld from publication ; it was 
unfortunately worded, and ‘‘ K. K.’’ was justified in regarding 
it as a personal attack which called for summary and energetic 
defence. He has made it amply clear that if approached with 
ordinary courtesy he will go out of his way to help any reader 
who is mystified or shocked by any of his reviews; and we 
can vouch for the fact that he has often done so. 


Musical Critics 


That critics are not infallible is so obvious that there is no 
need to regard as a charlatan every critic who occasionally 
shows human failings. Take the Eugene Goossens concert at 
the Queen’s Hall on Thursday, June 13th. Mr. Ernest Newman 
wrote in the Sunday Times: ‘‘ Mr. Eugene Goossens had only 
a moderately efficient and obviously tired orchestra under him 
... and it was a long time before he could get out of it either 
the tone or the feeling he desired in the Brahms No. 4.’”’ The 
musical critic of the Observer on the same day wrote: ‘‘ The 
first two movements of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony had a 
fine line, with crisp attack and sustained tone.” Divergent 
but reconcilable views, no doubt; surely better fare for the 
reader than a dead unanimity. 


Price Reduction 


Cliftophone portables have been considerably reduced in 
price since June Ist, and Cliftophone needles, fully reported 
on in our Expert Committee’s articles, now cost ninepence 
instead of a shilling a hundred. 


** Sea Farmers ”’ 


The inventor of the Sesame Filing Cabinet, Mr. G. M. 
Boumphrey, who has often contributed to these pages, 
‘has written a new novel, “‘Sea Farmers,’ published by 


Messrs. Ernest Benn. It has not been sent to this office for 
review, so presumably there is no mention in it of Sesame 
cabinets or home-made gramophones. 


Fuly ist and Radio 


What is going to happen to the multitude of wireless sets 
round about London when the new wave-lengths come into 
operation ? How many people will then be able to separate 
Daventry 5GB from London? Many Jeremiahs prophesy 
chaos and certainly a large number of people will find themselves 
in difficulties. The wireless sets of the future will have to be 
more selective than has been customary up to now, but it is 
to be hoped that we shall never in this country have to go to 
the extreme lengths in this respect which are required in New 
York where there is a broadcasting station round each corner. 
Knife edge tuning is all very well in its way but we lose enough 
high notes in reproduction as it is without having to cut off 
side-bands very much. 


A New Portable Radio Receiver 


The Hart-Collins Passport portable which makes its bow 
before our readers this month has been designed, we understand, 
to deal specially with this situation. Our Expert Committee 
had an opportunity of trying one out here, in Soho, the other 
day, and found it quite an easy matter to cut London out 
altogether within about 10 degreees of the drum control dials. 
Quite an achievement in its way considering that we are not 
half-a-mile from 2LO. Daventry 5GB came in at good strength 
even without the use of reaction. With reaction the amplifica- 
tion could be increased quite as much as the output valve and 
loudspeaker (it is a Celestion) could stand. 


Of course, the quality of the reproduction was not of the 
same order as a large power equipment such as those with 
which our readers have been regaled during the past few months. 
But in its class, it is really of quite a high standard. This, 
coupled with the facts that the set is easy to operate, reasonably 
light for carrying about and fairly economical on H.T. current 
from the standard size dry batteries (the total current consump- 
tion is just under 12 m.a.) will no doubt commend it to many 
to whom a full-size equipment is out of the question. 


The New H.M.V. Model 


A report on the new H.M.V. electrical reproducer, model 
551, will not appear till our next issue, but first impressions of 
it are very favourable, and coming as it does from the Hayes 
factory at the round sum of a hundred guineas there is no 
fear of anything but the best workmanship and the most 
careful design throughout. 


The Folkestone Convention 


The Federation of British Music Industries produced an 
admirable ‘“‘ Conventional Journal” which was posted to every 
member every day during the recent Convention at Folkestone. 
This was a remarkable achievement ; but as to the things that 
were said and the deeds that were done, the sports that were 
played and the prizes that were won, are they not fully reported 
in all our trade contemporaries ? 


Mimature Scores 


Two additions to the Eulenburg series of miniature scores 
sent to us by Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb are Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 8 in G major (2s.) and Gluck’s Alceste Overture 
(1s. 6d.). 
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Decca Records 


None of the new Decca records reached the London Office 
in time for review. The list of works recorded is highly interest- 
ing and if the quality of the recording and material is up to the 
standard that we expect nowadays, this newcomer in the 
gramophone world will be welcomed by all our readers. 


Bngg Fair 


So many readers have written to ask why we have not 
reviewed the records of Delius’s Brigg Fair, announced by 
Columbia in some lists, that we had better point out that the 
records were not issued. In due course no doubt we shall 
get them. 


Polydors 


We get increasing enquiries from readers about Polydor 
records and requests that they should be included in the reviews. 
There are three reasons why we shall not for the present comply 
with the requests. Polydor records are not sent for review ; 
if they were, space is very precious and preference must be 
given to British manufactures which already strain our 
resources; and thirdly, each of the few firms which stock 
Polydor records in this country has a staff perfectly capable of 
giving honest and enlightened advice to any enquirer. 


Savoy Opera 


A proof of Derek Oldham’s interest in his gramophone 
public is that we were the first to receive news from him that 
he had signed a contract with Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte for a 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan opera, with his wife, Winnie 
Melville, as leading lady, at the re-built Savoy Theatre this 
autumn. This is surely great news. 


Concerts 


Londoners at any rate have enjoyed a welcome month of good 
music after the dead period of the General Election; and 
probably it has been the same all over the country. The out- 
standing memories will be of the D’Alvarez recital and the 
Eugene Goossens Concert at the Queen’s Hall. Both in their 
different ways give enthusiastic audiences the rare delight of 
vital inspiration, of some real urge of self-expression, which 
quicken in the listener the sensitiveness to beauty. To these 
should be added the discovery—it amounts to discovery in this 
country—of Robert Casadesus, a pianist of the first rank who 
records for Columbia ; one of the unique and most refreshing 
song recitals of Miss Helen Henschel, still unrecorded alas ; the 
showmanship of Harold Bauer, playing as deftly on the emotions 
of his audience as on the keys; and the veteran Plunket 
Greene in a song recital, rousing his admirers to fever heat as 
always. Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett the agents seem to have all 
the most interesting artists on their books. 


Harpsichord Records 


Mrs. Violet Gordon Woodhouse’s broadcast the other evening 
was a reminder that we have still only two electrical records of 
her playing—containing the Italian Concerto of Bach ; but there 
are others of a Haydn Sonata to come in due course from H.M.V. 
To sit for an hour listening to this great artist in her own home 
is to sink into one of the coloured moods of still enchantment 
that will be enambered for a lifetime of memory; and that 
Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse has yielded her art to the limitations 
of the microphone is an act of graciousness which we should all 
accept with gratitude. 


Old Music 


The harpsichord will be heard on Tuesday next, July 2nd, 
when Bernard Ord will play the accompaniments for two Swiss 
singers, Marietta and Martha Amstad, who made so good an 
impression in Cambridge and London last year, singing solos 
and duets of 17th and 18th century music. They are far 
better known on the Continent than in England and are often 
accompanied in their recitals by Wanda Landowska or Alice 
Ehlers. Surely one of the Directors of Recording will capture 
these sisters for an English recording studio ? 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


Societies in the Antipodes are settling down to their winter 
meetings as our societies over here reach the end of the season. 
Mr. C. Marina sends cheering news of the PHONOGRAPH 
AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
of which he is president. The syllabus shows July 30th, 
‘*The Music of France”; August 13th “‘ Cadenza Electric ”’ 
recital ; August 27th, “‘ Mozart evening.” 

The EAST HAM GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had a capital 
programme from its chairman, Mr. C. Harley, at the June 
meeting; including the whole of Schubert’s Trout Quintet 
(H.M.V.) and Smetana’s Moldau (Parlophone) ; with a 
preliminary demonstration of a Chromogram M.P. 22. 


The §.E. LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY sends a 
report which will be of general interest :-— 

‘‘ Something in the shape of a novelty was offered to the 
members at the last meeting when Mr. V. S. Homewood, of 
the Gramophone Company, very kindly visited the Society 
and recounted the history of the gramophone as a musical 
instrument from its earliest beginnings to the present time. 
Apparently, the first attempts were made by two gentlemen 
named Scott and Keenig who, in 1859, invented a machine 
called the Phonautograph, but Edison made the first practicable 
instrument in 1877 and constituted himself the very first 
“celebrity artist’’ by reciting “‘ Mary had a little lamb.” 
Edison, however, seems not to have had the entire confidence 
of his audience, and it was not until the services of an American 
divine were secured that an atmosphere of trust was created. 
This gentleman recited a very long passage from the Scriptures 
at breathless speed, and harmony was at length attained. 

“‘In 1887, Berliner, of Washington, used discs instead of 
cylinders, and Mr. Gaisberg, now so well known at Hayes, 
started his distinguished career by turning the handle of 
Berliner’s instrument as a boy. Wax discs afterwards replaced 
the zinc ones and that made multiplication possible, and the 
gramophone a commercial proposition. From 1904 to 1924 
there was no outstanding improvement torecord. Trombonists 
continued to climb ceilingwards while bassoonists sought the 
floor and vocalists found themselves consistently embraced by 
the neck of the violin. We ask ourselves here, whether the 
gramophone industry itself would really have survived if 
Peter Dawson had suffered any more severely at the hands of 
the gentleman who wielded the ‘thunder effects” in that 
very first record, “‘ The wreck of the troopship.”” And while we 
imagine that risks to singers were gradually eliminated until 
making records became a fairly safe occupation, still this could 
hardly be looked upon as a step. forward in esthetics. 

‘‘ Later history is recent history. We all know what 
happened in 1924. The microphone in its pushing little way 
entered the recording studios and intimated that it had come 
to stay. And stay it will for long days to come. 
Mr. Homewood in dipping into the future foresaw that a 
reliable reproducer is going to be an expensive business. The 
lecturer is to be congratulated on the skill with which he 
skated over the thin ice of technicalities, and while such 
monsters as ‘frequencies’ and “ echo-detectors’’ were 
unostentatiously brought into the story they were kept in 
their place and never, allowed to affect the ready interest of 
a non-technical audience.”’ 
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A POWER AMPLIFIER EQUIPMENT 
FOR D.C. MAINS 


i. Bae. Fae 2 


HE amplifier which this article describes is modelled on 
“‘Gramo-electric Amplifier No. 2”; the points of 
difference arise partly from the objects aimed at, and 
partly from the use of direct current mains. No. 2 is, of course, 
designed as a complete wireless set, as well as a gramophone 
amplifier. In the author’s case a reasonably satisfactory 
wireless set, operated from batteries, already existed, and the 
amplifier was designed to take an audio-frequency input either 
from the output of this set, or from a gramophone pickup. 
The arrangements for converting the first valve of the amplifier 
into a rectifier, and the radio-frequency stage, are therefore 
not incorporated. Further, it was desired to use an existing 
gramophone, so that the amplifier case is much smaller than 
that of No. 2, and quite separate from the turntable gear. 


The Circuit Employed. 

In using direct current mains the question of filament 
heating is a difficult one. In the present case it was desired 
to use separately heated valves of the A.C. type, not so much 
from considerations of mains hum, as because their performance 
is superior to that of any other type. It was evident that the 
filaments would have to be connected in series, since even an 
enthusiast would hardly care to face a load of 3 amperes at 
240 volts, but even under these conditions the consumption of 
the set, including the loud-speaker field current of 0-24 ampere, 
would be about 300 watts—dquite a serious matter with electri- 
city at 7d. a unit. Fortunately it was found possible to 
convince the supply authority that the apparatus was more 
a radiator than a lamp—as it certainly is—and its consumption 
therefore chargeable at the heating rate; a further reduction 
was made by connecting the loud-speaker field, suitably shunted, 
in series with the filaments. The consumption of the finished 
set is approximately 250 watts, and the cost of running about 
0.9d. per hour. 

The circuit employed is given in the figure.* Taking the 
filament circuit (shown heavy) first, the current passes from 
the positive main to the loud-speaker field (L.S.F.); this is 
shunted by a pair of 240 volt 32 candle-power, carbon-filament 
lamps Z, in series with a laboratory-type tubular rheostat R,, 
rated at 2 amperes and having a resistance of about 70 ohms; 
then through a pair of linked terminals SP, a Ferranti 1-5 
ampere ammeter A,, a small rheostat R,, and so through the 
valve filaments to the negative main. The valves V, and V, 
are of the A.C./G. type, and require 1 ampere; V, and V, are 
P.X.650’s, rated at 6 volts 0-5 ampere, and their filaments are 
therefore connected in parallel. The 30-ohm rheostat R,, 
which is of the Centralab “‘ giant power ”’ type, is placed on the 
amplifier panel, and was provided to compensate for variations 
in the mains voltage without adjusting R,, which is mounted in 
the loud-speaker baffle, but it has not been found to be really 
necessary. 

The terminals SP are provided to allow other apparatus 
to be connected in series with the filaments when desired. 
For instance, any accumulators which require charging are 
placed in circuit. In this way the cells for the filament supply 
of two wireless sets, and those for a hand lamp, are charged 
at no extra cost. 

Passing on to the H.T. supply, each stage has a separate 
smoothing system, consisting of an iron-cored choke, and a 
condenser. The chokes J, and JL, are Ferranti B.3 type, 

*The convention adopted in this diagram is that crossing con- 


ductors are not connected unless a dot is shown at the point of 
intersection; ‘‘ teed ’’ conductors are always connected. 





SPILSBURY 


while LZ, is a Pye heavy-duty choke, type 687. Each condenser 
is formed of two Ferranti 2-m.f. units, tested to 1,000 volts. 
The smoothing units are connected to the positive main 
through flash-lamp bulbs F, which act as fuses in case a short 
circuit occurs. A separate lamp is provided for the output 
stage to avoid the possibility of back-coupling due to the lamp 
resistance. Telephone jacks J are inserted in series with the 
anodes of V, and V, to allow a portable milliammeter to be 
plugged in when required, and a resistance R, is provided to 
reduce the voltage on the anode of V.. 

The audio-frequency circuits are similar to those of No. 2, 
but a difficulty arises from the fact that the filaments (heaters) 
of V, ,V, and V, are at different potentials with regard to the 
negative main. If the cathode of V, is connected directly to 
this main a voltage of 14 will exist between the cathode and the 
positive end of the heater, a condition which would involve 
some risk of breakdown, and would probably give rise to an 
intolerable mains hum. The cathodes of V, and V, and the 
positive terminal of the output stage grid-bias battery have 
therefore been connected to the sliders of Lissen 400-ohm 
‘** pre-set’? potentiometers, connected across the filaments of 
the valves. This entails the use of a separate bias battery for 
each stage; this does not cause much complication, and is a 
safeguard against ‘“‘ motor-boating ”’ of the amplifier. 

It is to be noted that failure of a valve heater or filament, or 
the removal of a valve while current is flowing, will cause the 
associated potentiometer to burn out. The former contin- 
gency is perhaps not very probable, but the latter is a 
possibility, and fuse lamps (not shown on the diagram) have 
been provided to deal with it. 

The switch S, which is employed to change over from the 
wireless set to the gramophone pickup, is an Ericsson telephone 
key. The ordinary type of switch employed for wireless 
purposes can of course be used, but the author’s experience is 
that the base metal contacts employed usually become noisy ; 
the telephone type of key has silver or gold-silver contacts and 
is preferable, in spite of higher cost and higher self-capacity. 

One side of the key goes directly to the pickup. No poten- 
tiometer is required, since in this amplifier a volume control 
precedes the first valve. The other contacts of the key are 
connected, through two 2-m.f. condensers, to a resistance of 
5,000 ohms in the output circuit of the wireless set. The con- 
densers are Ferranti units, tested to 1,000 volts, and are provided 
in order to isolate the wireless set, aerial, and batteries from 
the mains, a desirable precaution. In a central position the 
key short-circuits the input leads of the amplifier. The resis- 
tances R,, R, and R, are included partly to prevent radio- 
frequency currents from passing into the power amplifier, and 
partly to guard against parasitic oscillations in the amplifier 
itself: a similar resistance might well be included in the grid 
circuit of V,. The remaining portions of the circuit, with an 
exception noted later, are the same as in No. 2, 


Mounting of Amplifier. 

The amplifier is mounted in a case approximately 20ins. by 
l7ins. by 93ins. high, made to stand on an “ Academy ” record 
cabinet. The front of the case is sloped back at an angle of 
60° to the horizontal, and frames a panel of polished black 
bakelite 6}in. by 15}in. by jin. thick, attached to a false base- 
board. This panel supports all the control and measuring 
apparatus for the amplifier. The change-over switch S is 
placed at the left ; then come the jack in the anode circuit of 
V,, and the volume control P, below it; the rheostat R, ; 
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R, R, and R, 100,000 ohms. C,, C, and C, 4 mf. L,and Z, 48 henries at zero. d.c. 
R, 50,000 ohms. C, 0O°1 m.f. (mica). L, 40 henries at zero d.c. 
R, 500,000 ohms. C, and C, 2,000 m.f 
R, 10,000 ohms. P, 500,000 ohms. 
R,; 50,000 ohms. P,, P; and P, 400 ohms. 
Re 30 ohms. 
R, 70 ohms. 


the jack for V, with the transformer shunt &, below it; the 
filament ammeter A,; and finally the output stage milliam- 
meter A,. 

The case contains the smoothing units at the back of the 
false baseboard, and the amplifier proper at the front, the out- 
put stage grid-bias battery being placed on the top shelf of the 
record cabinet. It is not proposed to describe the internal 
arrangement of the apparatus, as it is not probable that readers 
will wish to duplicate it exactly. 


Mounting of Loud Speaker. 


The loud-speaker employed is the large “ Electrogram,” 
with a field-magnet wound to a resistance of 1,000 ohms. It 
has probably been the experience of others besides the author 
that while there is no difficulty in criticising the usual methods 
of mounting moving-coil speakers, it is not easy to evolve a 
satisfactory one. Knocking a hole in a wall and inserting the 
speaker in the aperture certainly seems acoustically sound ; 
it is, however, not always a popular method, since, apart from 
the effect on the wall, the effect on persons on the other side 
of it has to be considered. The back of the moving element 
of a coil-driven speaker emits a great deal of sound, which is 
liable to be a nuisance. 


The author was fortunate in that the room in which the 
amplifier is installed has a bow window, across which passes a 
substantial wooden beam, housed into the walls at its ends, 
and carrying the floor joists of the room above. It was there- 
fore decided to mount the speaker in a baffle, and to hang the 
assembly from this beam. 

The front of the baffle consists of a in. mahogany panel, 
2ft. 6in. square: this forms the front of an open box 1 ft. deep, 
containing the loud-speaker. In view of the great weight of 
the speaker magnet, it was considered essential to take the load 
as directly as possible. The bottom of the box, 2ft. 6in. by lft. 
by jin, therefore carries a substantial table on which the magnet 
rests. Between the legs of the table pass two jin. mild steel 
rods which are screwed at their ends. The lower ends carry 
nuts which bear on large washers supporting the bottom 
board of the baffle. The rods pass through slotted holes in 
the top of the baffle and through the supporting beam ; they 
are secured by nuts resting on large washers on the top of the 
beam. For the sake of safety, locknuts are provided here, 
and in addition the rods are drilled and a split pin passed 
through. The lower nuts are covered by ornamental cap nuts. 

In order to allow for contraction of the wood the front panel 
is not positively secured to the sides of the baffle, but fits 
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tightly into grooves cut in them. It is braced by two substan- 
tial battens secured to it by screws, the holes for which are 
slotted to allow the panel to contract. The front of the panel 
carries a light frame covered with silk net, concealing the 
loud-speaker cone. 

The two carbon-lamps which serve as a shunt and discharge 
resistance for the field of the speaker are mounted at the top 
of the baffle near the back, and are provided with shields to 
divert the heated air out of the box. The rheostat R, is also 
mounted inside the baffle. A curtain of heavy furnishing 
velvet hangs from a rod at the back of the box, at a distance 
of a few inches from it. This provides a neat finish, and should 
be of advantage from an acoustic point of view. 

It may be mentioned that the factor of safety of the beam 
is about 20, assuming the wood to be sound, as the chips from 
the bolt holes indicate that it is. 


Mains Hum. 


It will have been observed that particular attention has 
been given to the elimination of mains hum in the amplifier : 
a large choke and condenser are provided for each stage, 
indirectly heated valves are employed for the earlier stages, 
and the valve cathodes are provided with means for adjusting 
their potential with regard to the heaters. When the appara- 
tus was first switched on the very moderate amount of hum 
was noted with some complaisance: it was, of course, that 
due to the output stage alone. In a few seconds the cathodes 
of V, and V, warmed up, and a really imposing noise began. 
Investigation of the sources of this noise has occupied almost 
as much time as the construction of the amplifier, and, as such 
interference is probably the most serious problem in the 
construction of D.C. mains sets of this type, it is proposed to 
consider it in some detail. 

The first part of the apparatus dealt with was the H.T. 
smoothing system. It was found that short-circuiting the 
choke L, produced no appreciable increase in hum, and that 
L, also had very little influence. Short-circuiting L, produced 
a great increase, but adding another choke and condenser 
unit gave no improvement. Hence it was concluded that little 
trouble arises from the H.T. supply system. It would,, in 
fact, be permissible to omit L,, L;, C, and C; altogether, were 
it not that they are valuable safeguards against “‘ motor 
boating.” 

It was then found that the interference could be separated 
into two parts, (1) a high frequency portion which occurred 
only when the amplifier was connected to the pickup or wire- 
less set, (2) a relatively low frequency part which was always 
present, even when the input to the amplifier was short- 
circuited. It appeared likely that the former of these was 
due to electrostactic induction on the leads which run to the 
pickup and wireless set. These were therefore replaced by 
leads braided with metal, and this braiding was connected to 
the cathode of V,. The effect of this was to cut out nearly the 
whole of the high frequency hum when using the pickup. It 
was also of advantage to connect the spindle of the volume 
control P, to the cathode of V,. The wireless set presented a 
more difficult problem, since the hum produced by electrostatic 
induction on the aerial circuit, which cannot be shielded, is 
passed on to some extent to the amplifier input. However, by 
using metal braided wire for the battery leads, and connecting 
these braids and the tin box of the H.T. battery to the cathode 
of V,, the interference was reduced to reasonable proportions, 
though not eliminated. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the trouble due to electrostatic induction would be much 
less serious if the gramophone, amplifier, etc. were in one case, 
with short leads; and, on the other hand, that it would not 
be eliminated by converting the supply to the amplifier to A.C. 
as is sometimes done, since it arises mostly from the mains 
themselves. 

Attention was then turned to the low frequency hum. It 
was found that if the H.T. supply of V, was entirely discon- 
nected the hum was negligible: hence it was not necessary to 


work on the last two stages. The first step was to vary the 
position of the slider of P,: it was found that there was a 
distinct minimum of sound, for one of the valves tried, when 
the slider was at the positive end of the potentiometer. For 
another apparently similar valve, however, it was found that 
a minimum was obtained when the cathode was disconnected 
from the potentiometer and connected to a point on R, about 
2 volts more positive than the positive end of P,. The 
insertion of a 2-volt battery between the slider of P, and the 
cathode had no effect : hence it was evident that the hum is 
not due to thermionic emission from the heater to the cathode, 
but to capacity or leakage currents of hum frequency passing 
between them. 

As it is not convenient to vary the setting of P, when valves 
are changed, it was decided to endeavour to divert the ripple 
current from the filaments and heaters. For this purpose two 
electrolytic condensers C, and (,, each of 2,000 m.f. rated 
capacity, were connected as shown in the figure (a single 
condenser cannot be used as the rated voltage is only 12*). 
These condensers proved almost as effective as a storage 
battery floated across the filaments, and with them in place the 
amplifier is quite reasonably quiet. It is believed that the 
residual hum when using the pickup is of the same order as with 
the A.C. model. With the wireless set in use the interference is 
rather worse, but hag not been sufficient to induce the author 
to go to the expense of a properly shielded receiver with frame 
aerial, which would no doubt be the correct solution. 

It may be mentioned that the amount of hum is different at 
times, due no doubt to variations in the loading of surrounding 
cables, and in the machines which happen to be running in the 
generating station: no doubt there will be similar differences 
between different supply networks. 


Performance of the Equipment. 

Dealing first with the volume obtainable, with a pickup 
of rather moderate performance, the amount of sound obtained 
with full amplification has been more than adequate with all 
electrical records so far tried. When the amplifier is supplied 
by the wireless set, which is a single valve one using a length of 
insulated wire thrown over the house as aerial, the volume of 
2L0, 11 miles distant, is again much more than is required, 
without the use of retroaction. 

With regard to the power-handling capacity of the set, some 
experiments were made as to the relative loading of V, and the 
output stage. It was found that with R,; at its maximum 
value the output stage was overloaded before V, showed signs 
of distress; but as R, was reduced a point was soon reached at 
which V, was affected first. In using the amplifier R, is not 
reduced below this point, and the milliammeter A, then provides 
a reliable index of valve distortion. When the equipment is 
worked at a level which produces the impression of a full 
orchestra in the room the pointer of A, shows on heavy passages 
a very slight movement, of the order of 2 per cent. of the reading, 
indicating negligible distortion. 

The quality of the reproduction of loud-speaker gear is, at 
present, a matter of opinion. It must suffice to say that the 
results given by this equipment seem to the author of quite a 
different order from those of any similar gear which he has 
heard, with the exception of Gramo-electric Amplifier No. 2. 
The remarks made by the Expert Committee on the purity of 
the bass given by the Electrogram speaker, as compared with 
that of the majority of moving coil instruments, are fully 
borne out, as are their comments on the reproduction of 
speech. The author’s indebtedness to the Committee will be 
too obvious to need much stressing, but he would like to 
acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Wilson in allowing him to 
hear No. 2 in operation. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the cost of the 
amplifier equipment, including everything except the gramo- 
phone and wireless set, was approximately £40. 





*It would probably be desirable to protect the condensers with 
fuse lamps, in the same way as the potentiometers P,, P;, etc. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Exponential Horns : A Correction 


Those readers who examined the table in my notes last 
month must have been somewhat bewildered after Mr. Sorabji's 
handsome tribute to mathematicians. But, like good old 
Homer, even a mathematician nods sometimes, and the 
god of sleep must have been determined on revenge after my 
flippant reference at the beginning. For it must be confessed 
that there was a substantial arithmetical error. It arose in the 
value of log 4, which should have been 1.6990 and not 1.6090 
as written. With this correction the values of y as shown in the 
last column work out to be 0-5, 0-81, 1-32, respectively. One 
other point should perhaps be mentioned. The figure 4840 used 
in the formula f=4840m is only an average figure. The 
exact figure depends on the velocity of sound and as this 
varies with atmospheric conditions, so too must the cut-off 
frequency of a horn. The theoretical formula for the cut-off 

am 
27 loge 
the velocity of sound, m is the linear rate of taper, and log e 
is the modulus of conversion from Naperian to ordinary 
logarithms (=0-4343). Incidentally, the modern theory of 
sound-box design indicates that the response of a sound-box 
also depends on the velocity of sound and on the density of the 
air in the sound-box. This clearly, therefore, is one reason 
why the reproduction from a gramophone varies with the 
weather, though probably room effects have even more to 
do with the matter. It perhaps explains, too, why gently 
warming a sound-box often improves the quality, but here 
again another factor, namely the effect of temperature on the 
gaskets, must also be taken into account. 


frequency of an exponential horn is f = where a is 


A New Automatic Electrical Reproducer 

The following note was crowded out of my article last 
month :— 

“I have just attended a demonstration of an electrical 
reproducer manufactured by Messrs. Rothermel, Ltd. The 
design is very ingenious. There is a rack for 28 10in. records 
from which each record is lifted in turn, slid on to the turntable, 
played, gently removed, turned over and placed at the bottom 
of the pile again, so that in due course the other side can be 
played. This means that a dance hall could have 56 different 
tunes (if there are so many different jazz tunes) without any 

















attention to the instrument—a playing time of three hours. 
But, of course, the instrument is not limited in its application 
to dance halls. 

“The reproducing equipment is electrical with a pick-up 


whose name I have forgotten, though it seemed to me to be 
quite a good one and a “ Magnavox”’ moving-coil speaker. The 
whole thing of course was operated entirely from the mains. 
I must confess that I had not been specially impressed with the 
‘“* Magnavox ”’ m.c. speaker as I had previously heard it used in 

















commercial electrical equipments. Evidently the amplifiers 
must have been at fault, since here the results were decidedly 
better. I fancy they could have been better still if the trans- 
former and choke-condenser filter which is incorporated in the 
speaker had been removed and a good step-down transformer 
substituted. Judged by commercial standards, the reproduc- 
tion was well above the average—in fact, I should put it 
high on the list. 

“The non-automatic which I also heard was not nearly so 
good. But the reason for this was clear. The particular 
pick-up for some reason or other developed a resonance some- 
where round about 2,500 cycles and this not only produced 
a whistle, but tended to colour the reproduction. I fancy 
this was merely accidental. The pick-up was a ‘“‘ Webster,” 
which has been reported on very favourably elsewhere (though, 
as I have already remarked, I have not tried one for myself). 
So, presumably, this particular sample had gone out of 
adjustment.”’ 

I reproduce the note here as it was written since it represents 
my impression immediately after the demonstration. Since 
then, however, I have received further particulars from 
Messrs. Rothermel. A picture of the automatic instrument, 
which goes under the name of ‘‘ The Orchestrope,” is given 
above. The price of the equipment for operation on A.C. 
mains is £275. The amplifier has two audio-frequency stages 
and a super power output stage with paralleled valves. 
Incidentally, the electric motor used in ‘“‘ The Orchestrope’’ as 
well as in the non-automatic ‘‘ Music Master” is of the induc- 
tion type. Motors of this kind are more expensive than those 
of ordinary “‘ universal” type, but I have long thought that 
progress in electric gramophone motor design must come 
this way; nearly every universal motor I have examined has 
sooner or later given trouble at the brushes. The Music 
Master is a radio set with a neutralised H.F. stage as well as 
an electrical reproducer of gramophone records and, of course, 
is all mains operated. The price is 85 gns. 
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The D.C. Amplifier 


The conversion of our No. 2 amplifier for use on D.C. mains 
has been awaited with some anxiety, if not impatience, by a 
large number of readers. I hope that Dr. Spilsbury’s article 
in this issue will satisfy them that their wants have not been 
neglected. The construction of a first-class amplifier to work 
off D.C. mains is not the simple affair it may appear at first 
glance. The nature of the so-called D.C. current varies so 
much from place to place. What works well on some mains 
supplies may be quite hopeless on others. D.C. supplies 
which are mercury-arc rectified are the very deuce. However, 
here is an elegant and successful design which should meet 
everyone’s requirements. 


The Finest Reproducer 


I am often asked what is the finest reproducing equipment 
I have ever heard. The answer, of course, changes as time 
goes on. Until recently the No. 2 amplifier equipment, modified 
to take 400 volts in the output stage, held the field quite 
comfortably. The circuit for this arrangement, by the way, 
will be published next month. It is crowded out of this issue. 
But now I can testify to a further leap ahead, though it is 
of such a nature that for most people it will be inimitable. 
After his tests of the Western Electric 555W speaker with the 
14ft. exponential horn, my friend, Mr. Denman, determined 
that he must have something of the same sort for himself, only 
better. So having available a large single-storied music-room 
with a flared ceiling, he proceeded to open up the roof and erect a 
25ft. horn above the middle. I am sure he would have pre- 
ferred to have the horn go straight up towards the heavens 
(Query: is this the origin of the Chinese pagoda ?) but for the 
impossibility of getting at the loud-speaker unit at the small 
end. So he had to curl it over and take this end through the 
wall of the main building. Inside the room one sees a gauze- 
covered opening with a fret below from which the chandelier 
is suspended ; nothing unsightly or cumbersome. With this 
horn and the 555W unit at the end, Mr. Denman’s result is 
facile princeps. The range of frequency is tremendous and so, 
too, is the range of power. Yet over all there is a delicacy and 
deftness of touch which, so far as my experience goes, is new 
in reproduction. You know what I mean; the strings go off 
into a feathery softness at the top, and yet the bass notes can 
come out with clear, individual quality even at great power ; 
the energy is never oppressive. In order to anticipate questions, 
let me say at once that the cost of an equipment of this kind 
is very considerable. The moving coil driving unit alone costs 
£30, and a horn of the required dimensions cannot be cheap, 
especially as it has to be built into the house. The whole 
equipment could not very well be constructed for less than 
£250-£300. But after listening to it, one does feel completely 


out of sympathy with portable gramophones or portable 
radio. 


A New Dry Rectifier 


I hope soon to try a new metal rectifier, the Igranic-Elkon, 
which has just been introduced by the Igranic Company. 
The particulars which have been sent to me look very attractive. 
There is a large range of low voltage models at quite low 
prices. Model M16, in particular, which is rated to pass 
3 amps at 7°5 volts, is very cheap at 29/-. At present only one 
high voltage model is listed. This delivers 60 m.a. at 250 volts, 
and here again the price, 37/6, is distinctly low. Igranic-Elkon 
electrolytic condensers are also announced in four capacities 
(750, 1250, 1500 and 2000 mfds.) each at the standard price of 
22/6. Presumably the lower the capacity the higher the 
voltage which the condenser will stand. 


P. WILSON. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 





Q.—Which, in your opinion, is the best sound-box 
obtainable ? 

A.—We cannot say which is the best sound-box. There 
are a number of good ones when used in suitable cir- 
cumstances, but there cannot be a ‘‘ best ’’ sound-box 
for all circumstances. One must know what type of 
needle is to be used, and what sort of horn and tone- 
arm the sound-box is to be put on. 


. Y.—Is ebony wood a suitable material for use in the 


manufacture of sound-box diaphragms ? 

A.—Ebony wood is not suitable.- A diaphragm should 
have great stiffness and small mass. Balsa wood 
would be better. 


. Y.—Is there any special disadvantage in using different 


kinds of steel needles for the same record ? 
A.—No, except that for every sound-box there must be 


some particular type of needle which suits the design 
best. 


. Y.—What is the cause of excessive wear in gramophone 


records ? 

A.—The cause of excessive wear is due to the fact that 
the reproducing machine is not capable of trans- 
mitting all the notes which are now recorded by the 
electrical process. The more perfect the amplifying 
and transmitting system the less energy reflected 


back to the needle point and the less damage to the 
record. 


. Y.—I experience a sort of tearing noise when playing 


records with heavy passages, such as Brahms album 
No. 49, H.M.V. Can you give me any reason as to 
the cause of this ? 

A.—Your trouble is probably in the sound-box. Possibly 
the diaphragm has become slightly buckled. Your 
best plan would be to return the sound-box to the 


makers, who have facilities for repairing damaged 
sound-boxes. 


. Y.—I have been advised to clean my records with olive 


oil. Is this beneficial ? 

A.—We do not advise the use of olive oil for record cleansing. 
It is not very volatile, and the result is that records 
so treated retain grease to which dust and dirt easily 
adhere. If you have already cleaned records with 
olive oil rub them over with white vinegar and dry 
thoroughly with a clean cloth. 


. Y.—Why is a gramophone which was designed for pre- 


electric records likely to damage the grooves and wear 
out the records prematurely ? 

A.—The older gramophone had only to respond to a 
very short range of notes. Deep bass was not recorded. 
For electric records absence of response in the bass 
causes a reaction effect on the needle, and this 
damages the records. 


. Y.—Can the horn of a gramophone similar to H.M.V. 


No. 26, with a Brown U/GA unit attached be used 
successfully as a loud speaker ? 

A.—yYes, but a horn similar to the H.M.V. No. 26 is rather 
on the small side. Nevertheless, such an arrangement 
would be better than an ordinary horn type loud- 
speaker. 


. 9.—Can I adapt my moving-coil speaker which is now 


working from 200 volts D.C. to work with A.C. ? 

A.—yYou will require a new field winding either separately 
excited (e.g., from a special mains unit as described 
in our May issue) or used as the choke in a 400-volt 
H.T. supply. In this case valve rectification would be 
necessary. 
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10. Y.—Can you give me the minimum requirements in the 


12. 


13. 


16. 


17. 


output stage of an amplifier to operate three Electro- 
gram moving-coil loud-speakers simultaneously, with 
sufficient volume for an ordinary-sized room ? 


A.—This can be done from a set which has a push-pull 
output stage, using paralleled B.12 valves—that is, 
four valves altogether, with 425 volts.on the plates. 
With a 1—1 output transformer the speakers could 
be arranged in series. The only difficulty would be 
that they would take rather a lot of current for the 
field, namely, about 6 amps, on a six-volt model, 
and for this a special eliminator would have to be 
designed. It would be much easier to use Cromwell 
10-ohm field coils, when the eliminator described in 
the May issue would suffice. 


.—What is the reason for my gramophone squeaking on 
certain notes ? 

A.—It is very difficult to tell you offhand what the reason 
for the squeakiness is. It is more than probable that 
it is due to the sound-box, particularly if it has a 
metal diaphragm. The squeak might also be due to 
a fault in the horn. As to that, one could only say 
by examining the model carefully. 


. Y.—Can phosphor bronze be used successfully in the 


manufacture of sound-box diaphragms ? 

A.—Phosphor bronze as well as nearly every other 
material under the sun has been used at one time or 
another for making diaphragms of sound-boxes. 
But we do not recommend it. For its stiffness it is 
too heavy. 

Y.—Which is the best loud-speaker unit to use in conjunc- 
tion with the ‘‘ Wilson’”’ Panharmonic horn ? 

A.—We still find that a Brown U/GA unit gives better 
results with this horn than any other unit we have 
tried. 

(.—Can a uniform bore tone-arm half an inch in diameter 
and 12 in. to 15 in. long be coupled to an exponential 
horn without impairing the reproduction ? 


A.—A uniform bore of more than 12 in. length in the 
tone-arm has a tendency to make the deepest bass 
rather ‘“‘ peaky.”” With a large horn this may be an 
advantage, since the recording response falls off at 
low frequencies. 


. Y.—Are any of the “ electric sound-boxes ’’ made to work 


through the gramophone horn, or do they only work 
through a wireless and speaker ? 
A.—Electric sound-boxes are made to work through electric 
— and not through the ordinary gramophone 
orn. 


. Q.—Does it require a stronger motor in a gramophone to 


use fibre needles successfully ? 

A.—It depends on the reserve power of the existing motor. 
If your motor perceptibly ‘‘ slackens off’ about half 
way through a 12 in. record when using fibres, and 
will yet play the same record through using steel 
needles, the motor has not the reserve of power 
necessary. The reason is that the surface friction is 
greater with fibres than with steel needles. 

Y.—What is the advantage of a ribbon-wound field coil 
over the ordinary wire-wound coil ? 

A.—The advantage of a ribbon-wound coil is that you can 
get far more turns per inch without increasing the 
resistance. Since the magnetic field depends on the 
product of the number of turns and the current 
passing, this is a great advantage. 

Y.—Can a sound-box be made suitable for steel and fibre 
needles ? 

A.—No sound-box could be equally suitable for both 
steel and fibre needles. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


Q.—Will Amplifier No. 2 work a Blue Spot double linen 
diaphragm speaker, to be consistent with good results? 

A.—No; Amplifier No. 2 is much too powerful for a speaker 
like the Blue Spot. 

Q.—Can I work a moving-coil speaker successfully with a 
set similar to the Cossor Melody Maker ? 

A.—No; the power output is too small. You could, 
however, feed into a special output stage from the 
Melody Maker and get the required output at com- 
paratively low cost in that way. 

@.—Assuming I could get on my apparatus the whole 
range of audible frequencies, what size of horn would 
be required to reproduce them ? 

A.—You would require a horn at least 40 ft. long with an 
opening of something like 15 ft. square. 

Q.—What H.T. voltage is necessary to work a gramophone 
amplifier successfully from accumulators, assuming it 
is properly designed ? 

A.—lIt is advisable to use at least 150 volts, but 200 volts 
or more would be better. 

Q.—Is it worth the trouble and expense to provide the 
output valves of an amplifier with grid bias from the 
mains ? 

A.—For its own sake, providing grid bias from the mains 
is not “‘ worth the candle,” but there are reasons 
why it can be done with advantage in the last stage. 
It enables one to use the field winding of a moving-coil 
speaker, as a choke in the H.T. unit. To do this, you 
require a 1,000-ohm. field coil and pass something over 
110 milliamps through it. By taking grid-bias from 
the eliminator one can afford to waste about 50 or 
60 milliamps across the line in order to provide the 
bias voltage and these, as well as the 50 milliamps 
or so which are taken by the output valves, all pass 
through the field of the moving-coil. From this 
point of view, therefore, there are four advantages : 
(1) You get a very powerful choke for your H.T. 
mains unit. (2) You save the cost of separate excita- 
tion. (3) You steady the voltage on the valves, by 
shunting away current across the lines; and (4) at 
the same time your gris bias automatically adjusts 
itself to the H.T. voltage when that fluctuates, owing 
to fluctuation in the mains. 

Q.—Can the H.M.V. Re-entrant model be used with success 
as a loud-speaker ? 

A.—Yes, the Expert Committee, in an article published 
some months ago, pointed out what excellent loud- 
speakers these H.M.V. models made. They recom- 
mended, and still recommend, a Brown U/GA 
attachment. 

Q.—I am most anxious to obtain electrical reproduction 
of the best possible quality. My current is 100 volts 
D.C. supplied with my own plant, with accumulators. 
At present for radio I use three neutralised H.F. stages 
and a push-pull L.F. amplifier, with Ferranti trans- 
formers and a pair of P.625 valves in the output stage. 
I presume that in order to get really good quality, 
and volume, the mains should be boosted up to about 
400 volts with a motor generator, which might have 
distressing effects on the H.F. stages unless carefully 
screened ? 

A.—We are afraid that if you use a motor generator on 
your D.C. supply you will get a commutator ripple 
through your three H.F. stages which would be quite 
unbearable. To increase your voltage the best plan 
in your case would be to add accumulators to your 
lighting plant. We have never found much advantage 
in using more than two H.F. stages, particularly with 
outdoor aerials. Even with two H.F. stages we have 
been able to overload any detector valve, even on 
distant stations. 
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THE MELTROPE No. 3 SOUND-BOX. 
A Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE. 


and instructive. When we reported on the earlier 

Meltrope sound-box over a year ago we described the 
novel method of attaching the diaphragm to the stylus-bar, 
and subsequent experience has justified our prophecy that 
that method would prevent the light metallic diaphragm from 
tiring so readily—a fault which is only too common in metal 
diaphragms. We also gave special commendation to the back 
fitting, whereby a perfectly air-tight, yet flexible connection 
to the tone-arm could be secured. At the same time, we 
remarked that the box was specially suitable for fibre needles ; 
with steel needles on small gramophones the tone was apt to 
be too brilliant and edgy. 


( ) 3 tests of this sound-box have proved both interesting 


NT 


The No. 3 box is similar in design to the earlier models, 
except that the ball stylus-plate mounting has been transferred 
to the front rim and the cover-plate arranged to provide the 
necessary spring pressure to keep the stylus-plate in contact 
with the balls. The shell of the box, too, is of a different 
material. As on the previous occasion, six samples were 
submitted for test, and individual members of the Committee 
made their experiments in their own way and compared notes 
at the end. 

Each member came to the conclusion that the No. 3 is 
not so successful as Nos. 1 and 2 for fibre needles, but is 
definitely better for steel needles, particularly on ordinary 
table and cabinet instruments, where the results are quite 
good. By direct comparison on constant frequency records one 
member noted that the peak between 2,000 and 2,800 cycles 
which was marked with the No. 2 box was absent with the 
No. 3. On the other hand, the response of the No. 3 fell off 
sooner at both ends of the scale. Another member found a 
certain coarseness of tone on his large external horn machine ; 
others, using smaller instruments, did not find that fault. 
One member went to considerable pains and developed a static 
method of measurement which, though as yet in its early 
stages, promises to be capable of sufficient extension to give 
really valuable information. This method consisted in 
measuring the force required at the needle point to move it 
through definite distances in each direction. He found with 
Meltrope No. 3 that there was a sort of ‘‘ hysteresis’”’ effect 
which probably explains the coarseness noted by the other 


member, since an effect of this sort must give rise to “ ampli- 
tude’’ distortion. He found that for deflections of the 
diaphragm in one direction a greater force was required than 
for deflections in the other direction. By plotting the various 
values on a curve a hysteresis loop appeared, as shown in the 
diagram Fig. 1. On this diagram three isolated readings are 
also shown. The one marked with a circle represents a 
reading taken with the cover-plate removed, and therefore 
with only the diaphragm, air-chamber and friction controlling 
the motion of the stylus-bar. The fact that the reading is so 
close to the normal curve indicates that most of the force is 
required to overcome the diaphragm reactions, and that the 
stylus-bar mounting may contribute little to the result. To 





test this conclusion the cover-plate was slotted at the screw- 
holes and mounted so as to press strongly and eccentrically 
on the stylus-plate. The readings for deflections in the two 
directions were then as shown by the points marked with a 
cross. 

For comparison, the observer then tested one of his own 
(mongrel) mica sound-boxes in the same way, and obtained the 
results shown in Fig. 2. The hysteresis (or lag) here was 
decidedly less, but whether this was due to the difference 
between a mica and a corrugated metal diaphragm, or whether 
it was due to some feature of the mounting, we cannot say at 
the moment. At this stage other work interfered with the 
experiments. 

Still, it is sufficiently evident that measurements of this 
kind may be very useful, though it should not be overlooked 
that the acoustic reactions may in practice modify the results 
a great deal. Here the sound box was not even coupled to a 
horn, and the deflections were steady and not rapidly oscillating. 
But just as in the problem of balancing a motor-car engine, 
the determination of a static balance must be undertaken before 
the more difficult problem of a dynamic balance can be tackled. 

We have rather wandered away from our report on the 
Meltrope No. 3 sound-box, but we have felt justified in doing 
so since the Meltrope design generally shows that the makers 
are not merely content to play the game of follow-my-leader. 
All three Meltrope sound-boxes are splendid examples of what 
ean be done, as regards finish, price and performance, by a 
British manufacturer who gives some thought to the business. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


SCHUMANN’S ORCHESTRATION. 
(To The Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srir,—After a few months any matter of dispute is 
apt to become unclear because of the long intervals between 
the letters. May I, therefore, restate my complaint against 
Mr. A. James ? 

In the April issue he speaks of my criticism of Schumann’s 
orchestration in the piano concerto (1 made, be it noted, 
no general comment on the composer’s capacity in this kind) 
as ‘‘ stale and threadbare.” He goes on to suggest the offer 
of a prize to any reviewer who is able “to write a short 
criticism on any chamber or orchestral work of Schumann 
which should contain no reference to ‘ sad writing,’ ‘ pianistic 
methods,’ ‘thick and muddy effects,’ etc., etc.’ (The last 
two of these phrases were not used by me.) That, to a pro- 
fessional man, is insolent. It implies that he repeats, without 
independent thought, something not worth repeating, and 
there is also the added implication that the criticism is unjust. 

When a man dismisses an expert’s criticism with the easy 
wave of the hand that Mr. James employs, one presumes, 
in ordinary charity,’ that he knows what he is talking about. 
I challenged him to produce proofs of his knowledge, and he 
has the effrontery calmly to say ‘‘the question whether 
Schumann combined his instruments well or ill, judged by 
any standard or criterion, is not within my province.” 
Mr. James admits that he does not know—really know, from 
his own experience and skill—what he is talking about; yet 
he derides the opinion of a man who does. Could anything 
be more grotesque ? How, I wonder, would Mr. James answer 
a man who as sneeringly dismissed his [Mr. James’s] considered 
judgment of a matter in his own business, and then cynically 
remarked that he knew nothing of that business? Will not 
Mr. James, and any who may be inclined to think he has been 
hardly treated, put themselves in my place? Would any 
chemist, architect, cabinet maker—any competent business 
man whatever—submit to such nonsense? Why then should 
the musician allow ignorant people to pretend to knowledge 
of his business—knowledge that has cost him a lifetime of 
careful, scientific inquiry, and that they admit, on pressure, 
they do not possess? That, and only that, was what I com- 
plained of, and I ask any thoughtful reader if I was wrong 
to do so. 

As to Mr. James’s complaint of “‘ personalities,’ I am too 
old a hand to be drawn by this false scent. I am concerned 
with nothing but Mr. James’s ignorance. That is part of 
his personality, and so far I must be “ personal’’; but as 
to any other of his attributes, I neither know or care. Every- 
one must deal with ignorance as seems best to him; and 
probably one does not suffer these things any more gladly 
than one did twenty years ago. 

I want to make it clear that in this matter I am solely 
concerned with the conflict of knowledge and ignorance. 
If a man approaches me pleasantly, and shows me that he 
understands any musical problem, I will gladly discuss it with 
him in the friendliest way, and however much I may disagree 
with his views, there is nothing in the world to prevent our 
both gaining benefit from such discussion. That is the way 
in which skilled men of intelligence burnish their brains. 


But Mr. James did not approach me in a pleasant way; he 
used an air of condescension (read his April letter again— 
page 516); and now, instead of telling me that he has studied 
at least some of the things I indicated in May (page 556) as 
necessary studies for anyone who wishes to discuss this par- 
ticular technical problem, he blandly assures me that he is 
not capable of discussing it. And, after that, he is grieved 
that I am sharp with him! How do such people expect to be 
treated when they have attempted to discredit a professiona! 
man ? 

The plain fact, from which we must not be led away, is that 
Mr. James sneered at me, and I smote him. He hits back, 
and here I tell him why I resented what he wrote. 

Against his quotations I can bring plenty of others. I 
recollect, for instance, Bedford, in his Schumann, and the 
opinion of Ernest Newman, often expressed. Sir Henry 
Hadow, in the first series of his Studies in Modern Music, 
pages 220 to 224, gives the sort of judicial “‘ appreciation ”’ 
(t.e., Summing up) of Schumann’s writing for the orchestra 
that admirably expresses the views of the mature musician. 
That is the kind of exposition that any critic (if he had Sir 
Henry’s grace and clarity of style) would like to write, for it is 
thoughtful, balanced and persuasive. No question of values, 
of course, can turn on the mere capping of quotations, but 
on the weight of critical opinion. Unfortunately (or, as he— 
and they—may prefer to think, fortunately), Mr. James 
apparently does not move amongst professional musicians ; 
if he did, he would know that it is a commonplace, amongst 
those who understand orchestration, that Schumann never 
mastered the orchestra as he mastered song-writing, for 
example, and pianoforte writing. Does not Mr. James under- 
stand that in every business there are commonplace matters 
of fact that seem strange to the outsider? Is it not a sign of 
arrogance that the outsider should (when, as he admits, he 
lacks the technical knowledge and experience that alone can 
qualify a man to speak authoritatively) presume to dictate to 
the expert? There is nothing marvellous in the expert’s 
knowledge, of course; it can be attained by any ordinarily 
intelligent person who will take the trouble to delve for himself, 
and who has some instinct for art. The trouble is that some 
people who have only, at most, the instinct, imagine that that 
is enough. They could not make a greater mistake. The right 
thing to do is to cultivate every bit of musical instinct one 
possesses, for it is a precious thing; but to “keep off the 
grass’ when technical knowledge is in question. I have 
known and welcomed many untrained persons of natural 
perception who could, after a little comparative experience in 
listening to orchestral works, with some direction of their 
attention, express something of their feeling about the various 
values of composers, and their special qualities of skill. One 
of them might say, for instance, “ The music’s lovely ; but 
if you listen carefully to what the orchestra is doing, you feel 
that it isn’t pulling its weight. Is that technically right ?” 
That is the way to develop one’s faculties—by careful, ques- 
tioning, guided attention to one thing at a time. Most music- 
lovers, who do not wish to analyse, to separate cause and effect, 
do not listen sectionally. There is not the slightest reason 
why anyone should so listen if he does not wish to set up an 
opinion about the technique of the music; but it must be 
insisted that if he is going to criticise the technique, whether 
it be of the writing for the instruments or the construction 
of the movements, he must study his subjects; and that, 
as I have before remarked, means years of hard, close work— 
just as hard and close as if one were learning any other trade or 
profession. Music is a deceptive thing. As it unrolls itself, 
it is so easy to imagine that one has got it—that one can get 
as much out of it as one’s trained neighbour, since both hear 
exactly the same sounds. But do I get as much out of a 
picture or a fine building as Augustus John or the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects? I may get, or 
think I get (it is impossible to test it) as much superficial 
eye-pleasure ; but there is the additional intellectual pleasure 
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that comes of understanding the nature and life of the thing ; 
and that understanding only comes from long study. Every 
man to his job; and it is clear that Mr. James’s job is not 
music. Will he not then have the reasonable modesty of the 
untrained man, and leave technical matters to those whose 
life-job it is to probe them? A good part of his quotations, 
as will at once be seen, does not touch the only point at issue— 
the orchestration of the piano concerto. The handling of the 
instruments in parts of the symphonies (as any musician used 
to the orchestra knows) is considerably better. I did not at all 
refer to the chamber music. (Does Mr. James, by the way, 
inagine that “ orchestration ’’ is applied to string quartets ? 
It would appear so.) 


I cannot allow Mr. James to saddle me with ‘“ damning 
with faint praise.”” Anyone who follows me regularly knows 
that I frequently exert myself (and I most of all enjoy myself) 
in drawing attention to the beauties of fine music. What 
I detest is the idea that a critic must not on occasion display 
the other side of the shield. It is impossible, as a moment’s 
thought will suggest, always to set down pro and con fully 
at one time; no editor would grant the space. One just has 
to put in a word about this or that side of a composer’s work 
as the thought arises, and the occasion allows; and I am 
gratified to know, from several of the letters that you, Sir, 
have kindly let me see, and from my experience in other fields 
as an expositor of music, that the majority of people like to 
pick up hints here and there which will help them to the fuller 
understanding of a composer “in the round.” Were one sure 
of not being misunderstood, there would be no need to be 
anxious as to whether one had given exactly equal portions 
offatandlean. A critic does not set out to display weaknesses. 
If, in the course of his writing (and no critical writing, with 
the possible exception of first-night dramatic criticism, has 
to be done so swiftly as that for THE GRAMOPHONE) he happens 
to think that it might be of interest to mention some special 
point about the work of a composer, he sets it down in the 
innocence of his heart, knowing that it will be understood by 
intelligent readers not as carping but as a mere passing note. 
How miserable it would be if one had to stop before writing 
any word of adverse criticism, and wonder if some reader 
or other would be likely to seize upon it in order to try and 
persuade others that one is condemning the composer wholesale ! 


Just a word to Mr. J. L. Wing, who says that “‘ it is repetitive 
criticism ” [again the implied sneer—‘“ these critics only copy 
each other ”’}] “ that has led to Schumann’s symphonies being 
rarely, if ever, performed.” Nothing of the kind! In this 
country so few symphony concerts take place that no work 
can be performed often. Schumann’s have been, perhaps, 
unnecessarily laid aside at times in favour either of something 
more highly-coloured—Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Pathetic,” for instance, 
or of some old favourite work, such as the ‘* Unfinished.”’ 
But the chief reason why Schumann’s symphonies are rarely 
performed is simply that, as pieces of symphonic construction, 
they have not the vitality and architectural power which many 
other symphonies have. There is splendid music in them, and 
I could enjoy them at any time; indeed I should be glad 
to see them figuring in programmes oftener; but works do 
not fall out of the repertory, or come rather low down in the 
scale of performance, for any other reason, in the long run, 
than that they are not first-class examples of the particular 
form they exemplify. 


As to Mr. Wing’s last line—‘“‘ The critic can come near to 
killing a good work even if he cannot force a better on the 
public,” that is nonsense. No amount of professional criticism 
ever did, or ever can, kill stuff that has the breath of life in it. 
Only the shallowest ignorance of history allows anyone to 
deny this. Will those who so glibly repeat it read a little in 
the history of art? Particularly do I refer them to Newman’s 
A Music Critic’s Holiday (Cassell), which contains some of the 
best thinking about the subject of criticism that has appeared 
in this country—indeed, almost the only sustained philosophical 


ee 


thinking about it with which I am acquainted. We must not 
allow the repetition of easy, false clichés about either the basis 
or the effect of criticism. 

Finally, it surely should be unnecessary to add that I am 
a warm admirer of Schumann, have played and sung him, and 
listened to him, with keen pleasure all my musical life; that 
this does not prevent me from knowing his weaknesses; and 
that the only way in which I can in any degree deserve the 
name of critic is by learning, as truly as I can see them, all his 
good qualities and all the others. The exigencies of journalism, 
as I have explained, bring it about that one speaks of one 
quality at one time, of some other at another time of writing. 
The wise reader does not hastily assume, from a casual word, 
that the critic is biassed, but reads him regularly, and sums 
up his views after following him for some time. The business 
of criticism is to see things steadily and see them whole, and 
to set down views without fear or favour. That has been my 
ambition since ever I first put pen to paper, and in no other 
spirit, I assure your readers, shall my function as critic ever be 
exercised. No living soul can entirely avoid the influence of 
temperament and upbringing. It is part of the conscientious 
critic’s business to examine himself, and to allow, as best he 
may, for any deflection that he finds in his aim or method. 
As I said in my last letter, he also compares his views with 
those of hundreds of other skilled men, and seeks to keep the 
broad basis true. If any man takes up criticism in that spirit, 
he may not please all the time (himself he often pleases least 
of all); but he will at least be doing his best to deserve the 
confidence of his readers, and the honourable name of critic. 


Yours faithfully, 
K.K., 





‘“THE RADIO CRITIC.’ 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Thank you for the mere promise of The Radio 
Critic. It is the best wireless news for a long time. Without 
wanting to count chickens, it’s hard to believe that with a 
paternity like THE GRAMOPHONE, the Radio Critic won't 
be able to shield us from some of the blows that are being struck 
at us in the name of Art. 

Only with the Radio Critic, for instance, can we hope to see 
some of the following perish and pass utterly away: (a) 
Three-hour performances of Slatapolski’s 99th Symphony in 
10 movements; (b) American comediennes (from Hoxton), 
feeling blue; (¢) Male performers whose appropriate medium 
of poetic expression is a drumstick, but who insist on singing ; 
(d) Imitations, hobody wants to hear, of originals who weren’t 
worth a rap anyway ; (e) Third-rate concert parties who would 
be chased from the pierrot stand at Sloshton-on-the-Slush ; 
(f) Dance orchestras with as much idea of time as if they’d 
been born and brought up in eternity; (g) “Cuties”? and 
‘Sweeties’ and “ Babies” till the battery runs out; (h) 
Half-witted local announcers who wouldn’t have any news if 
the studio were on fire. 

These are only some of the things we want to see not leaving 
a rack behind, but even after the necessary knife-work, The 
Radio Critic will have a big job. The only thing is, how can you 
slate them hard enough and yet keep their goodwill sufficiently 
to let you tell us some more about these delightful holiday 
places of yours ? 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. H. 





Glasgow. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—I was more than interested by Mr. C. S. Davis’s 
article in the May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, “‘ Service with- 
out Sales.’”’ My reason for writing on the subject is the hope of 
assisting him in his quest of ‘* what readers of this journal ”’ buy 
in recordings of classical works, &c., by which, he says, *‘ it 
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might be possible to arrive at some readjustment of values 
which would help manufacturer, dealer and customer.”’ 

First of all, he wishes to know, ‘frankly,’ what classical 
recordings I buy, what I do not, and why I do not. My 
knowledge of classical works was pretty well nil before I 
commenced taking THE GRAMOPHONE (to which I owe a debt 
of deepest gratitude I know I will never be able to repay). 
Therefore it follows that I purchased recordings which received 
very favourable comments, preference being given to recordings 
in which your reviewers took the trouble to explain ‘‘ what 
it was all about.’’ Thereby I support 8S. S. Mitchell’s letter, 
‘The Reviewing of Records,’ which appeared in THE 
GRAMOPHONE of April, 1929, page 514. I will frankly admit 
I did not know whether I liked some of the recordings when 
I first heard them, but I set to and tried to get to understand 
them in the light of the reviewers’ enthusiasm and descriptions, 
and I have not one record in my collection which I could do 
without. Those I liked least at first I now like the best. 
I went in for classical recordings for the simple reason that I 
could not hear classical music in this town (“ jazz’ and popular 
stuff, yes!), and I have no wireless! I also wanted to know 
what it was really like when performed by “star’”’ artistes. 
Operatic recordings came first, for who could resist trying 
a recording which received such praise from Compton 
Mackenzie as on page 443 of THE GRAMOPHONE, Vol. V., No. 11 
(which was my first number)? I refer to DB.1050 (H.M.V.). 
‘‘It is in fact perfect !’’ Think of it! So it started, and so 
it has gone on. Then came the Operatic Translations issued by 
THE GRAMOPHONE and Solenne in quest ora became more loveable 
still. The purchase of H.M.V.’s Opera at Home made me wonder 
how ever I had managed to get through life without an operatic 
recording. (I’m only half-way through life yet, though !) 

Chamber music came next, for which I have to thank Mr. 
C. 8. Davis. I refer you to Vol. VI., No. 1, page 3, col. 2. 
I thought I really must ask my dealer to let me hear H.M.V. 
Schubert B flat trio. That went in the collection. To Vol. VI., 
No. 1,I also owe my thanks again for, on page 30, I was initiated 
in the art of Score Reading by W. A. Chislett and the miniature 
score of the B flat trio came into my possession. (I was ac- 
quainted with the violin for nine years, so it presented no 
difficulty to follow the score, but I was not aware miniature 
‘scores’ existed.) Then came the H.M.V. Death and the 
Maiden Quartet (Schubert), H.M.V. Quintet in F minor (César 
Franck), H.M.V. Trio in G minor (Haydn), H.M.V. Quartet in 
D major, No. 8 (Mozart), H.M.V. Trout Quintet (Schubert), 
H.M.V. Quartet in B flat (‘‘ The Hunt ’’) (Mozart), and H.M.V. 
variations on an air from the Magic Flute (Mozart-Beethoven). 
It took fourteen months to collect those, but I ‘‘ saved up” 
for them. THE GRAMOPHONE review of the Philadelphia 
Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov), a notice of it in The Times 
and Compton Mackenzie's editorial in the September GRAMO- 
PHONE decided me that the work was most desirable; and it was 
so! I have not many orchestral recordings, because I cannot 
afford to buy all the best recordings of everything. 

That last line sums up why certain recordings are not in 
my collection before. I have stated ‘‘ What I do not purchase 
and why.”’ Itis clear to all of us readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
(if not to the recording companies) that records are too expen- 
sive for the average collector. A case in point is H.M.V. 
Beethoven Trio Op. 97 (‘‘ The Archduke ’’), 42s. 6d., reviewed 
in the current issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, page 533. Another 
is H.M.V. Schumann’s Piano Quintet in E flat, 34s. for four 
records ! (reviewed on page 306, Vol. VI., No. 67). Yet another 
is H.M.V. Schumann Piano concerto. I wanted that badly, but 
could not afford it, but I bought one from Columbia when 
Fanny Davies recorded it at 4s. 6d. per record.... 

There are certain works, of course, which I would not buy 
if I could. I refer to one especially. Compton Mackenzie said, 
‘“ Itis a joy.” The reviewer spoke highly of it and the recording. 
The work was De Falla’s Gardens of Spain (H.M.V.). I do not like 
it. Whether I would have got to like it later on I do not know, 
but as I now feel I want operatic and chamber recordings chiefly, 


I have not got enough cash (certainly not 19s. 6d.) to spend on 
a recording I may or may not learn to appreciate when there 
are so many recordings already issued which I desire to possess, 
and which I know I shall like. 

Whether the foregoing will assist Mr. C. S. Davis, I do not 
know, but perhaps my letter might be considered along with 
the others you will no doubt receive, and, taking them as 
a whole, give him the data he requires. 


Yours faithfully, 


Rushden 


‘¢ FPIBREIST.”’ 





SWEET ARE THE USES OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1r,—The days are now happily past when highbrows 
can afford to sneer at potted music, liberated at will from 
mere discs. The gramophone has not only come to stay ; 
it has taken its place as an effective educator and as a powerful 
influence in the cultivation of taste. No better way of demon- 
strating the inferiority of the inferior has ever been discovered 
than the setting beside it of the first-rate. The gramophone 
makes this possible in every home. Without irksomeness, 
without a disagreeable contest with the elements, without 
having to listen to the forbidding voice of a teacher out to do 
you a world of good, you can make yourself acutely aware 
of the best, you can sharpen your perceptions, you can solve 
problems and discover beauty without end where you thought 
there was none. 

It is a favourite theme with me that although the mechanical 
aspect of gramophone history has been suitably dealt with, 
the wsthetic value of the gramophone’s present possibilities 
has not been sufficiently emphasised. Let me demonstrate 
this by referring to three cases which have come to my know- 
ledge. The first is that of a schoolgirl, thirteen years of age. 
For some time she has been a keen devotee of the gramophone. 
When hardly more than a small mite in the nursery she 
listened attentively and could soon tell the airs of Carmen, 
Faust, and Aida. Her interest speedily demanded an enlarged 
repertoire, and curiosity was to be satisfied only by hearing 
in the concert-hall itself the instrumental pieces which had 
been discoursed in her own home. Concert-going experience 
brought to her notice many things not hitherto heard; with 
the result that she asked for records of those which had touched 
a sympathetic chord in her nature. When she puts on the 
Emperor concerto, she hears music which she has come to love. 
The hearing recalls the concert-hall performance of it and, 
in the recalling, strengthens the impression made. 

Another case is that of a busy doctor. He knows nothing of 
music technically, and would own himself one of the unmusical 
people. He began with a popular piece of chamber music, 
which, on repetition, brought more and more illumination. 
From this he passed to a modern orchestral work, bought 
on the recommendation of a friend. At first this seemed 
a hard nut to crack. But a little perseverance carried the day, 
and now he would not be without this second treasure, which 
brings him joy. So, waiting for a patient, he can refresh 
his soul in a few minutes and return to his work with a feeling 
of gladness that one of the best things in life lies ready to his 
hand. 

Yet another case; that of a very active business man. 
He, too, at odd moments, when the calls upon his time permit 
of it, indulges in a little first-class music. It helps him to remem- 
ber that there is another world, no less real than the physical, 
where one can obtain rest and refreshment of spirit, both 
so necessary to the hard-pressed city dweller of to-day. 

One fact is made very plain by these and other examples. 
Many people call themselves unmusical, or are dubbed 
unmusical, because they do not understand. It is not widely 
enough recognised that a man who has not given an hour’s 
consecutive thought to music cannot possibly extract all that 
is in the best composers. Some people are morbidly afraid 
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that understanding is to be purchased only with the expenditure 
of much time and study, the study being, of course, very 
long and exceedingly distasteful. He who says that there is 
a royal road to the proper kind of appreciation is, of course, 
as base a deceiver as a painless dentist. But most intelligent 
people are potentially more musical than they think. What 
they need is to become familiar with the best works, and this 
is impossible without a frequent hearing of them. In the 
present state of the concert world, frequent hearing is, unfor- 
tunately, difficult, if not impossible. The gramophone makes 
it easy and possible. Many times I have found scepticism 
and coldness turned into enthusiasm simply as the result 
of the repetition of a certain piece. Scriabin’s Prometheus 
had its first performance in England at Queen’s Hallin January, 
1913. On the occasion in question it was played a second 
time in order that those present might have a fuller opportunity 
of studying its content. We find here a recognition of the value 
of repetition ; and if repetition be beneficial for the specialist 
in the presence of the abstruse, it is equally beneficial for the 
average man in the presence even of the hard-worked classic, 
which may be new and strange to him. 

Nor is it widely enough recognised that the easy possession 
of the best music interpreted by the best artistes on the gramo- 
phone must inevitably affect the musical world profoundly. 
When I can get a good performance of a fine work at home, 
there is little inducement for mé to go out on wet or cold 
nights to hear Miss Screecher or Mr. Slapdasher do similar 
things less well. In other words, the gramophone is going to 
help to eliminate the uninteresting and inefficient on the concert 
platform and the operatic stage. The public suffers to-day 
from having no set of values with which to assess the artistes 
it hears. Having the gramophone at its elbow, however, 
the plain man may soon acquaint himself with the very best. 
After that, he is not likely to spend 10s. 6d., wear out his 
shoe leather and soil his umbrella in an effort to listen to 
mediocrities, whose day, let us hope, is fast drawing to a close. 


Yours faithfully, 
D.C.P. 





GAELIC RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—I have read with interest and with pleasure Mr. 
Crabtree’s review of the new Zonophone Gaelic records sung 
by Mr. MacPhail Blair. Mr. Crabtree refers in most flattering 
terms to my article in the January number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, so that I hope that he will not think that I am 
interfering in his province if I make a few remarks, from 
a Gaelic point of view, about these records. I agree with 
Mr. Crabtree that the singing of Mr. MacPhail Blair in O till 
a Leannain is most pleasing—Zono. 5330—and this record 
I shall certainly cherish as a treasure. But I must point out 
that Mr. MacPhail Blair does not sing those words that I 
wrote about in my article, and that Miss Currie sang for 
Parlophone E.3547. Mr. MacPhail sings the same version 
that Mr. Hugh MacKay sang for an Actuelle record. These 
words are also very pleasing, and are by the Loch Fyne-side 
poet, Evan MacColl. The words of the chorus are the same 
as in the Glen Aray version, but the rest of the poem is quite 
different. I naturally prefer the Glen Aray words, although 
I am grateful for the great pleasure that Zono. 5330 has given 
me. Both sides of this record are first rate. I am, however, 
disappointed with the 5329 Zono. record. Perhaps it is that the 
singing of the song Gu ma slan a chi mi by Mr. Neil MacLean 
(Parlophone E.3481) seems to me to be ideal. I do not find 
that Mr. MacPhail Blair’s singing of this song conveys to the 
same extent the sorrow of the broken-hearted young husband 
parted from his bride and yearning to see her again. It is 
too brusque ; and I find the same fault in An? Hilean Muileach. 
In reply to Mr. Crabtree’s question as to whether this song is 
the beautiful melody that St. Columba and his monks chanted 
when sailing to Iona in 563, and now known as Caol Muile, 
my answer is, No. Ant Hilean Muileach is much more modern, 


although it is deservedly one of the most popular of Highland 
songs. It was written and composed by Dugald MacPhail. 
This man was the cousin of a farmer who came to this district 
from Mull about eighty years ago, so that I think that the song 
is now about seventy or eighty years old. Mr. MacPhail Blair 
has selected the same verses for his Zono. record that Mr. 
MacLean selected for his Parlophone record E.3545. Personally 
I greatly prefer Mr. MacLean’s singing of this song, because 
he succeeds in bringing before me more clearly the vision of 
the island that will always be dear to me. I venture to give 
my almost literal translation of the words: 


Chorus : THE ISLE OF MULL. 


Oh, Isle of Mull, thou lovely island, 
Oh sunniest island beyond compare ! 
Beauteous island of snow-topped mountains, 
How green thy woods and thy pastures fair ! 
Verse: 
Though I am banished and far have wandered 
Here in Newcastle I sigh for thee, 
My thoughts will turn to my loved country, 
The Isle of Mull, ever dear to me. (Chorus.) 


What joy to listen to thy songbirds 

That chant in chorus from every tree, 

Thy rocks and woodlands resound with music 
As the sun rises o’er the sea. — (Chorus. ) 


‘“‘Chaisteal Nuadh”’ is the Gaelic name for Newcastle 
(a literal translation). To-day Newcastle does not seem to 
be very remote from Mull, but seventy years ago the journey 
between Mull and Newcastle was more difficult than the 
journey between Mull and New York in 1929! 

I am glad that the Zonophone Co. advertise these Gaelic 
records in their main leaflets instead of keeping them for 
those separate leaflets almost impossible to obtain from 
dealers. This is why it is so hard to get the Gaelic Parlophone 


records. Yours faithfully, 


Inveraray. (Lady) ELSPETH CAMPBELL. 





A SILENCER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—In reply to F. E. Dupp’s letter in the May 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, I would invite his attention to 
the records advertised at the bottom of page 11 of the 
Parlophone supplement for December, 1928 (No. 60). I should 
imagine that the Entry of the Gladiators by massed military 
bands (Parlophone E.6042) played about a dozen times at 
two in the morning would be sufficient to silence even the 
most stubborn neighbour. 

Yours faithfully, 


Simla. C. BURGE. 
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